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THE BRITISH RACE, 
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THE greatest events of history are not those which attract most 
attention at the time. In order to arrest attention, events must be 
intense, and the greatest events are often of gradual and almost 
imperceptible evolution. To contemporaries, the event that seems 
greatest is commonly the greatest war or the most violent revolu- 
tion, for in wars and revolutions everything is intense and concen- 
trated. In them extreme passions are roused, and thrilling incidents 
are crowded together, and yet the permanent result left by such events 
is not always great. On the other hand, it often happens that a 
series of small incidents, happening over a large area is perceived 
after it is completed to have permanently affected the fortunes of 
the human race, though each incident by itself seemed insignificant 
to those who witnessed it, and though the convergence of all the 
incidents to one great result was not remarked on account of the 
vastness of the space over which they were diffused. 

This is called an age of great events, and so it is: but the greatest 
event of this age is one which has never been announced in the 
newspapers ; one which an historian of the age, at least supposing 
him an historian of the old school, might relegate to a supplementary 
chapter ; one which in any enumeration of the great events of the 
age might easily be omitted altogether. When the men of a remote 
future look back upon the nineteenth century, their eyes will fall 
first, not upon the wars of Napoleon at the beginning of it, nor upon 
the Franco-German war, — even if that should then be known to have 
involved the final fall of France from among the leading nations of 
Europe, —not upon the union of Germany, not upon the emancipa- 
tion of the Russian peasantry, but upon a change of much wider 
scope, a revolution much more radical in the fortunes of the human 
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family. I mean the definitive peopling and settlement of the New 
World. 

The peopling of the New World does not belong in its beginnings 
to the present century ; it wasa process considerably advanced when 
this age began. But in this age the last difficulties that impeded it 
were removed ; in this age it acquired a momentum that gave it 
quite a new character; in this age the newly settled world began 
its political history, knew its first constitutional and social trials, 
revealed the characteristic traits that difference it from Europe, gave 
indications of the course that it will run, exhibited, as it were, an 
abstract of the new chapter it will add to the history of the human 
family. 

The career of the New World in recent times is one that eludes: 
the ordinary historian. If we put aside the gigantic civil war of 
America, there is little incident in it, and little variety; or rather, it 
has little of that sort of incident to which we are accustomed in history. 
Probably it has heroes, but of a homely kind, and resembling neither 
the heroes of the Old World, nor the first explorers and conquerors 
of the New. The New World has seen as yet only one or two nota- 
ble wars. Its citizens, absorbed in the struggle with rude Nature, 
acquire no refinement and produce nothing exquisite: their politics, 
though free, are rough; their civilization, though healthy, is homely. 
They are great practical inventors and great readers of newspapers; 
but philosophy has scarcely begun to live among them, they import 
their literature from the Old World, they have no leisure for art. 
What is called their history, the debates of their assemblies, the 
disputes of their parties, —all this seems to us intricate and insig- 
nificant. What is really their history, the incidents that are truly 
memorable, are too uniform for narrative and fall into the province 
of the statistician; for their true history consists in the perpetual 
silent tide of emigration from the Old World, the silent struggle of 
the settlers with the forest and prairie, the gradual advance of 
cultivation, the introduction of new crops, the improvement of 
communication, the sudden growth of seaport towns, the struggle 
to procure labor, the invasion of the inferior races,—the negro, the 
coolie, and the Chinaman, —the first feeble attempt at manufactures, 
the discovery of mineral treasures, the decay of the aristocratic and 
feudal nations of Europe, the steady growth of democratic ideas, the 
new acuteness and inventiveness produced by a perpetual victorious 
struggle with natural difficulties, new views of the world opening, 
new religions organizing themselves. 

Probably future historians will find the way of handling matter 
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like this, and will learn how to make it as interesting in narrative as 
the matter of which European history is composed. But at present, 
while the history of Europe seems to run on in the old dignified 
routine, and constantly to yield new events exciting interest because 
they are so like the old ones, the New World in comparison seems to 
have no history. How many among us could relate the history of 
the United States from the close of the war with England to the 
breaking out of the civil war, with anything like the clearness and 
the detail with which they could relate the histories of England and 
France during the same period? How many of us know the history 
of Australia at all? In colonial history or American history we 
seem to lose ourselves at once, as in a strange country. And yet, as 
I have said, it is in the New World that the great work of our age is 
carried on. When all that is now influx and transition shall have 
passed into immobility, when the sandy footprint has hardened into 
stone, when all that now stirs within us that live, the passion and 
the curiosity, shall have been stilled, and only the results shall 
remain engraved unalterably on the marble of the past, when we 
and all that belongs to us are history, —the future generation will 
look back to our age, not so much to hear of the duel between 
France and Germany, or how the Austrian incubus was lifted from 
Germany and Italy, no, nor even to hear of the Napoleon dynasty 
or the French Revolution itself, as to hear of those explorers and 
founders who settled the human family in new seats, of the process 
by which English self-government was made the inheritance of the 
greater part of the New World, the English language became a 
universal tongue, and the English classical writers, by a more fortu- 
nate destiny than that of Virgil and Horace, became the classics 
of a new universal and one-languaged culture. 

I speak of this as an event of our own century; and yet it is not 
much less than four centuries since the New World was thrown open 
tous. It was in the fifteenth century that the Cape was doubled and 
America discovered. Never since that time has the New World 
been closed again. Never have the European communities aban- 
doned the endeavor to colonize it. And yet it is only now that the 
problem has been solved, and that the populations of the Old World 
have begun to take possession of this vast property. It might seem 
to us at first as if they might have done this long ago. Men are not 
generally careless of wealth. Here was wealth in enormous quantity 
set before them, — nothing less than a new hemisphere. Even if there 
were difficulties in the way, one would have thought for sucha prize all 
difficulties would have been surmounted. Yet it took in fact more 
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than three centuries tosurmount them. What might seem the sim- 
ple problem of occupying rich lands and cultivating them so as to 
make them yield abundance and luxury to their occupiers, and to 
enrich Europe with their surplus produce, has proved a problem of 
immense difficulty, a problem attempted over and over again with 
disastrous failure, a problem the solution of which is the great event 
of modern times, and opens a new volume of the history of the 
world. 

Let us review in a summary way the causes which, when the New 
World was put within the view of European nations, still, as it were‘ 
kept it beyond their grasp, and placed so vast an interval as three 
centuries between the formal taking possession of it in the name of 
his country by Columbus, and the actual taking possession of it 
freely and in large numbers by the nations of Europe. Of these 
causes, to omit secondary ones, the principal are these :— 

First. The purely physical difficulties of distance and danger. 
The New World might be wealth, but for a long time it was wealth 
so inconveniently placed, that it did not offer much attraction. The 
journey to it was perilous or extremely tedious, habitation in it was 
also perilous. It was wealth; but wealth which could not be enjoyed 
without surrendering all the comforts and refinements of Europe, was 
scarcely worth having. All that Columbus and his fellow-explorers 
showed was that a new world existed for all who had heroic daring 
and endurance. It was indeed an inexhaustible treasure of material 
wealth. It was a treasure the value of which there was no difficulty 
in understanding. To penniless men it was mines of gold and sil- 
ver, to hungry men it was luxury, to homeless men it was houses and 
vast estates. So palpable were the purely material advantages it 
offered, not to mention others, that it might require a little consid- 
eration to appreciate a shelter for the refugee fleeing from oppres- 
sion, political or religious, freshness for those who were tired of 
routine, a young world for those on whom a heavy past pressed like 
a burden, adventures for restless spirits, novelty for curious ones. 

But then the risks and losses were not at all less palpable than the 
advantages. The adventurer in the New World cut himself practi- 
cally off from the Old. He left it at such a distance behind him that 
he could count on no help from it in case of need. He could not 
use it as a base of operations; he was like a general who abandons 
his communications and risks everything upon finding supplies in 
the enemy’s country. He was not then absorbed, as now, into rich 
and thriving communities composed, if not of fellow-countrymen, 
yet of kindred races made sympathetic by history and religion. 
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What he found was a few scores of Europeans maintaining them- 
selves desperately against the hostilities of native and of savage 
tribes. The prizes to be won and the hardships to be endured made 
up together a prospect which has charms for the adventurous and 
the ambitious ; but for the many, emigration could not in those cir- 
cumstances be attractive. It was a lottery in which there were a 
few great prizes and a great many blanks. The chances of the emi- 
grant bettering himself were not great, the chances of his losing his life 
were considerable, the chances of his undergoing greater hardships 
than he had to fear at home often were very considerable. In all 
cases the parting from home, friends, and country had to be endured, 
and it was a parting that might commonly be looked upon as final. 
Now, this was a state of things which necessarily could only 
improve slowly. The European communities beyond seas would 
gradually increase in number, the healthy spots for settlement 
would gradually be discovered, the savage enemy would recede to a 
greater distance, and the area within which the settler was safe from 
his tomahawk would expand. The hard, dangerous life of the first 
settlers would give place in the next generations to a condition of 
great, but rude, prosperity. But the principal difficulty would 
remain unaffected by mere lapse of time. The distance of the New 
World from the Old long remained nearly the same as respects the 
time required to traverse it. The keels of the ships as they passed 
to and fro across the Atlantic did not by mere friction make it 
smoother, or wear a road across it. It remained true that to sail to 
the New World was to give up the Old, that it was expatriation in 
its bitterer sense, that return was tedious and formidable, that news 
from the old country was rare, that there was scarcely any commu- 
nication of thought or of literature or of interests, that life in the 
New World was on a lower level, rude plenty without thought or 
citizenship or culture. Not till all this is altered does the New 
World become really that which we might fancy it to have been 
from the time of its discovery, —a treasure of all good things laid at 
our feet. But when it is altered, when the hardships of emigration 
are reduced so as to make average life —that is, the life of the lower 
classes — in the New World as safe and comfortable as average life in 
the Old, when the societies of the New World become, on the 
average, as full of life and variety as those of Europe, when an 
intellectual and moral life has sprung up there, when the sting of 
expatriation is drawn by communications which bring the two 
worlds close together, when intelligence from the Old World is 
abundant and speedy, when the high quality of Old World wealth 
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can be possessed at the same time as the abundant quantity of the 
riches of the New World,—not till then, but then, is the New 
World reduced fairly to a possession; then for the first time we may 
say that mankind has become richer by all that Columbus dis 
covered. But this alteration could not come about by mere lapse 
of time, and for many ages it was brought little nearer. It was 
accomplished in this century by those contrivances of locomotion 
which have made such a change in our life at home. The railway, 
the steamboat, and the telegraph, in bringing all men nearer to each 
other, have not only brought society in each nation to a new stage, 
but they have brought the unappropriated wealth of the New World 
infinitely more within our reach. 

The second obstacle lay in the fact that Europe at the time when 
it discovered the New World consisted itself of nations constantly at 
war with each other. Had Europe composed one state in the age of 
Columbus, the settlement of the New World would probably have 
been hastened by a century or two. Even had national divisions 
remained as weak and the sense of European unity remained as. 
strong as they were in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Europe 
might have combined in the settlement of the New World as it did 
in the Crusades. But those national divisions and fierce antipathies 
that have characterized recent ages had already grown strong, and 
the result was a scramble among several nations for the New World. 
This scramble filled the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
while it lasted, of course the accessibility of the New World to the 
emigrant was infinitely diminished. No one but a Spaniard was 
allowed in New Spain; the English settlers in New York and Ohio 
had to dread not only Indians but Frenchmen. By the side of 
national antipathies were antipathies of religion. These might in 
some cases favor colonization, as we know in the case of New Eng- 
land; but the French Protestants were forbidden to enter Louisiana 
at the same time that they were banished from France. 

The third obstacle lay in the fact that though the emigrant’ could 
get little assistance on the whole from the old country which he 
had left behind him, yet he could not shake himself free from the 
burdens and obligations of his former citizenship. Europe followed 
him to hinder and control and to take a percentage from his pros- 
perity, though her help was not much to be counted upon in adver- 
sity. In some of our own colonies this pressure was indeed little 
felt. When that early colonization is named, our minds most readily 
recall the ‘‘ Mayflower,” the colonists of New England, and those 
verses of Andrew Marvell which describe their exultation in leaving 
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an oppressive government behind them and finding themselves in a 
paradise of liberty. But this is far from being a typical instance. 
Mother countries did not generally, as England did, suffer their 
colonies to escape them. New England flourished under our 
parental neglect, but the colonies of Spain and France could never 
congratulate themselves upon having left their governments behind 
them. The Pilgrim Fathers escaped from a yoke which even then 
was comparatively mild; the governments which could not be 
escaped were the imperious despotisms of the Continent. The 
Spanish and French governments, formidable enough at home, were 
much more peremptory beyond the sea; wasteful and unenlightened 
enough at home, they blundered far more ruinously in those remote 
settlements. So far from escaping, the Spanish or French colonist 
fell more completely into the hands ,of an arbitrary government and 
an arbitrary church than his fellow-countrymen at home. This 
interference of the mother country was indeed not always mis- 
chievous, and it was often well intended. The Spanish government 
did good by regulating the relations of capital and labor in New 
Spain so as to prevent the utter extermination of the native races; 
France sent out more than one governor of commanding ability to 
her settlements both in America and Asia. But such interference, 
even when it did good, generally retarded the work of settlement. 
It deprived the newly acquired wealth of its value by closing the 
best markets; it laid prohibitions upon the industries that might 
have proved the most lucrative; it prevented the flow of population 
towards the richest lands; it deprived emigration of its principal 
charm in the eyes of the enterprising by depriving it of its freedom ; 
it stopped the supply of ability towards new countries, in which abil- 
ity is specially wanted. Now the rivalry of European nations in 
colonization, and also the jealousy of mother countries, have also 
been removed, like the first difficulty I spoke of, since the last cent- 
ury. It is worth noticing that the present century has witnessed no 
struggle of European races for the possession of countries in the 
New World. Such struggles for territory as there have been, and as 
there may be again, are struggles between New World powers them- 
selves, or between powers of the New World and powers of the Old. 
We have seen the United States despoil Mexico of Texas, and we 
may see, though it is to be hoped we shall not, a similar struggle 
between the United States and England. There may be also a con- 
test between the United States and Spain for the possession of 
Cuba. But colonial wars like those of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries can scarcely return. In those wars the old national - 
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antipathies of Europe found new battle-fields in the New World. For 
instance, in the prosecution of the old quarrel between Catholic Spain 
and Protestant England, Cromwell conquered Jamaica. The war 
which England and France waged at the opening of the eighteenth 
century over the corpse of the old Spanish monarchy ended in the 
cession of Acadia to England; the other great duel between the 
same nations, which fifty years later the elder Pitt directed on the 
part of England, expelled France definitively from the New World, 
and gave the destinies of it into the control of England, for in that 
war France was driven at once out of America and out of India. 
Finally, in the war with revolutionary France, the younger Pitt car- 
ried out his father’s work and disabled England’s only remaining 
colonial rival by taking from the Dutch, Demerara, the Cape, and Cey- 
lon. Since that time, emigrants from Europe have not had to count 
among thir dangers the breaking out of wars in Europe. In the last 
century,as Macaulay says, because Frederic was ambitious, black men 
fought on the coast of Coromandel, and red men scalped each other 
by the Great Lakes of North America. This cannot happen to any 
great extent again. Of the European powers, only one possesses col- 
onies of any considerable importance ; and therefore for the future if 
the New World is much mixed up in the quarrels of the Old, it must 
be by its own fault. This result has been partly produced, as I have 
said, by the success of England in conquering the colonies of her 
rivals. But it has been also in part caused by another change, which 
has at the same time removed the third of the obstacles, viz., the 
jealousy of mother countries. Along with the bringing together of 
the two worlds by improvement in locomotion in the present century, 
and the expulsion of the French and Dutch from the New World by 
the English in the eighteenth century, we have to notice, as a leading 
event in the history of the New World, the establishment of inde- 
pendent states in it. The European powers which established them- 
selves earliest in the New World have not, like the French and Dutch, 
been expelled by the English. The Spaniards did indeed retire from 
North America and from Jamaica, and the Portuguese lost the hold 
they had so early acquired upon India. But in Central America, and 
in the huge continent of South America, no other European power 
has seriously interfered with them. Yet Central and South America 
are free asmuch as North Americafrom all complications of European 
politics. It makes no difference now at Buenos Ayres or Rio Janeiro, 
what governments rule in Spain or Portugal, or what state threatens 
the balance of power in Europe. A century ago the Spanish revo- 
lution of 1868 would have been felt in the New World trom the tropic 
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of Cancer to the tropic of Capricorn. The proposal to unite Spain 
and Portugal would at that time have involved the whole destiny of 
South America. But now European rivalries have been expelled 
from this region by another cause, as compietely as in the rest of 
the New World: they have been brought to an end by the predomi- 
nance of England. This cause is the same by which the third obsta- 
cle to colonization, which we found to lie in the interference of mother 
countries with their colonies, has been in most parts removed. As 
there have been three such obstacles, so there have been three prin- 
cipal events in the history of the New World. Two of these have 
been mentioned. One is the closer physical union of it with the 
Old World, through improvements in locomotion; this has been the 
work of the present century. The other belongs to the last century ; 
it is the predominance of the English nationality over the greater 
part of it. We have now to consider the third of these great events, 
which is the emancipation of the greater part of it from the yoke 
of mother countries. This wasaccomplished in successive stages, of 
which one belongs to the last century, and the others to the present ; 
the severance of the United States from England, the severance of 
the South American colonies from Spain, and the peaceful separa- 
tion of Brazil from Portugal. This emancipation of the New World 
is certainly a great event. Whether it should be regarded as a stage 
of progress, might for a moment be questioned. The interference of 
amother country, sometimes despotic and ignorant as in the case of Old 
Spain, or ignorant merely, as in the case of Old England, might be a 
great evil. But it was not always altogether unredeemed, and there 
were counterbalancing evils in independence. A distant European 
government cannot guide wisely a New World community, true, but it 
often happens that the New World community is just as incapable of 
governing itself. Want of cultivation or want of political experience 
upon the part of the settlers, or what so commonly occurs, the mixture 
of races among them, may make it impossible for them to stand alone, 
and a positive advantage to have any settled authority, however dis- 
tant, to lean upon. The emancipation of the New World therefore 
might have proved, and in some parts has proved, no removal of a 
hindrance to settlement. If the jealousy of the mother countries 
checked immigration, it may be checked quite as much by anarchy in 
emancipated communities. If commercial monopoly was a hindrance, 
so is the stagnation produced by the insecurity of governments, and 
young countries as well as old states are liable to be deluded by the 
fallacies of protection. Emancipation, therefore, might have had the 
effect of leaving the New World as much closed against immigration 
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as it was before. The greater part of South America has perhaps 
gained little as yet by emancipation, whatever it may gain in the 
future. In the long run perhaps it may educate itself; but in the 
mean time it has in some parts been a prey to perpetual revolution, 
and in other parts to ferocious border wars, —evils which, had it 
remained in its former tutelage, it might have escaped. But all such 
failures are far more than counterbalanced by the success of the 
United States. There an independent power has arisen in the New 
World, the special characteristic of which is to welcome and facili- 
tate settlement ; a political power of a new type, created to meet the 
special conditions of a continent in the process of being peopled, and 
combining prosperity and order with a freedom of industrial enter- 
prise in a degree altogether unprecedented. This novel political 
creation was the direct result of emancipation ; and its power extends 
over so vast an area, and the example of its success is so instructive 
beyond the area of its power, that it stands out beyond all compar- 
ison as the leading phenomenon of the New World, and its appear- 
ance has contributed more even than the two other events I have 
named before it to bring the New World within the grasp of man. 

The result of this series of events is nothing less than this: that 
the Utopia which may have filled the minds of the explorers of the 
sixteenth century, after being dimmed for two centuries, has appeared 
again in our own times a realized fact, although so different is the 
texture, as it were, of imagination and reality, that we hardly perceive 
it, or else perceive it with disappointment when the one passes into 
the other. <A promised land is placed in this age full in view of all 
those that toil. A chance of material happiness is held out to those 
who may have fancied themselves born to hopeless labor. The half- 
starved agricultural laborer may become a land-owner, and close his 
eyes at last amid the waving of his own harvests. This is not only 
within the bounds of possibility ; it is constantly happening. It is 
not the reward of exceptional daring and perseverance ; it may be won 
without more trouble and risk than one may desire to make life 
exciting. And this terrestrial heaven is to be won, not by a change 
comparable to that which opens to us the heaven beyond the grave, 
not by a parting like death. The exile of the modern emigrant is 
much mitigated. He does not leave his friends utterly behind him: 
he may hope often to hear of them, sometimes to return to them, 
perhaps to be followed by them. He does not enter upon an untried 
mode of existence. Something of civilization will accompany him 
almost to the end of his most adventurous wandering. European 
languages, manners not different if ruder, will surround him in the 
New World as in the Old. 
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The change I describe has come about so gradually we hardly notice 
the greatness of it, and at the same time it is so obvious that it hardly 
excites ourinterest. In like manner, the events which I have marked 
as leading up to it are of that large and remote kind that we do not 
instantly think of arranging them ina series. Whatever is of vast 
magnitude produces a vague impression as long as it is very near. 
A century or two hence, when both the change itself and the series 
of events that produced it are foreshortened by distance of time, 
they will stand out with great prominence before all the events of 
this age which now absorb our attention. New discoveries, revolu- 
tions of thought, may no doubt then have a prominence even greater ; 
but no war or revolution affecting one or two European countries will 
then appear worthy to be compared with the definitive settling of 
the New World. That great event will then appear marking the 
nineteenth century. President Lincoln computed that between 1920 
and 1930 the population of the United States will equal that of 
Europe. When it severed itself from England that population was 
3,000,000, or equal to the population of London. Even if no other 
change of the same kind should take place during the same period 
in other continents, if colonization should flag in South Africa, if the 
difficulties of Central Australia should prove insurmountable, if the 
development of the great Amazon River into a new Mediterranean of 
the West, which some anticipate, should not take place, — yet if this 
single change in the United States, which rests upon the soberest 
calculation, should be realized, it will affect the destinies of the 
human race far more than any other purely material or even purely 
political or national event of this period. Vv 
' T have some reflections to offer upon the settlement of the New 
World as it concerns (1) the British race, (2) the British empire. 
These two things are to be kept quite distinct. The British race 
marches steadily forward to a predominance in the New World which 
no cause known to us can prevent. It includes our republican kin- 
dred of the United States as well as our fellow-subjects of Canada 
and Australia.. The British empire is quite another thing. We 
have had two empires at different times. Just when we lost one 
we began to gain another. Just as we began to lose America, we 
began to possess ourselves of Canadaand India. Soon after the loss of 
America was consummated, we began to colonize Australia. Neither 
empire was gained with any very fixed object; neither has ever 
inspired us with much pride. We took little damage by the loss of 
the first, and some think we should be better for losing the second. 
In any case the fortunes of the British race are in no way bound 
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up with those of the British empire. Those of the race are as 
secure, those of the empire as precarious, as any human affairs can 
be. I am concerned at present only with the race. 

It is in the settlement of the New World that the English race 
has discovered the greatness of its mission. For many centuries we 
were known as a prosperous and warlike nation. In old Plantagenet 
times we held our own very well among the states of Christendom 
and fought brave battles in France. Then in the age of Reforma. 
tion we signalized ourselves by freedom of thought, and won a high 
position by resistance to the Spanish tyrant of Europe. Next came 
our civil commotions, the result of which was to give us a free polit- 
ical life at a time when the rest of Europe was sinking deeper and 
deeper into servitude, and to cause us to be regarded by the Conti- 
nent as the one modern nation that emulated the Greeks and 
Romans. Thus we were distinguished at different times for differ- 
ent reasons; but in all this there was nothing which even fore. 
shadowed the particular pre-eminence which was in store for us. As 
yet our greatness was purely European. In the New World we had 
indeed a footing, but as yet we were far outstripped by other nations 
in colonization. In those days the New World seemed to be beyond 
dispute the inheritance of Spain. Even in the first part of the 
eighteenth century, and long after her power had declined in Europe, 
Spain might still console herself with the thought that the New 
World was her own. Her language had extended itself from one 
tropic to the other; the territory that she ruled was not only the 
largest but by far the richest that was anywhere to be found. She 
might almost boast, as we boast now, that though her empire might 
pass away, nothing could affect the preponderance of her race, espe- 
cially as the settlements of the kindred Portuguese nation were only 
inferior to her own. Compared with this splendid colonial system, 
the English settlements in New England and Virginia must have 
seemed beggarly. Neglected and even despised by England herself, 
made up of the refugees of her political disturbances, not yet very 
considerable in numbers and inhabiting a territory not very rich, the 
colonies of England yielded not only to those of Spain but to those 
of Portugal, and seemed likely in the end to be surpassed even by 
those of France. 

By what means has all this been so completely changed? France 
has long since retired from the contest, and the Spanish nationality 
is eclipsed in the New World by the English. And yet the actual 
area occupied by the Spanish nationality remains little changed, 
though the Spanish empire is gone. The Spanish colonics are 
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where they were, though now independent, and possess as they did 
the richest countries in the world. Nevertheless, it is to the Eng- 
lish nationality that the function of fashioning the future of the New 
World has now passed. Spanish America is now an obscure region, 
almost forgotten by Europe; English America is the wonder and 
astonishment of mankind. How is it that England in these last 
times has acquired so new and transcendent a title to fame? She 
has now quite a different character in the eyes of the world from 
that which she had in past times. In the sixteenth century she was 
famed for freedom of thought and speculation. In the seventeenth 
she made herself the home of political liberty. But now she bears 
quite another character before the world. Now she is a mother of 
nations. Now she has reproduced her own image in countless 
infant communities. Now, without declining herself or losing, 
except relatively, her old honors, she is named as a great source or 
original of institutions and ways of life that prevail universally in 
the New World. She has acquired a classical character among 
states ; she has become an object of universal imitation, an authority 
to which young societies everywhere refer, a standard by which the 
future political course of mankind will be regulated. 

How did this happen? It was caused by the fact that of those 
three decisive events in the history of the New World, by which, as 
I have shown, it was brought within the easy reach of emigration, 
two were brought about by the agency of Englishmen. The scram- 
ble for the New World among the nations of Europe was brought to 
an end, I said, by the victory of one nation; but that nation was 
the English. The cramping of colonies by mother countries was 
brought to an end by the assertion of colonial independence ; and in 
one conspicuous instance that independence was not only won, but 
used with such vigor and such happy prudence that a political power 
was created in the New World more hospitable and more vastly 
expansive than had ever been seen before. But that instance was 
the instance of the colonies of England. These two events taken 
together, while in conjunction with steam and electricity they have 
made the New World capable of rapid settlement, have given to the 
English race an undisputed presidency in the work of settlement. 
Had North America passed into English hands, as it did, in Pitt's 
time, had the United States constituted themselves unfortunately, 


split up into rival states, or showed themselves jealous of new immi- 
gration, the same result would not have been produced; but the 
expulsion of the French, followed by the success of the United 
States, has produced the result we see. 
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Let us proceed to consider more closely what is the character of the 
predominance of our race in the New World. Does the word “ pre. 
dominance” mean that whereas a century ago there were in North 
America not only Englishmen, but also Frenchmen and Dutchmen 
and Spaniards, now it is possessed entirely by Englishmen? The 
very contrary is true. Never did so many nations share so freely in 
the spoils of the New World as now. Frenchmen, Dutchmen, and 
Spaniards are much more free to settle in North America, if they 
choose to do so, than they were in the eighteenth century. Those 
who actually do settle there are Germans, or the bitterest enemies 
of England, the Irish, quite as much as the English themselves, 
The French of Lower Canada have not been driven out; and in 
these latest times not only European races, not English, but races 
altogether alien in manners and religion, are taking root there. The 
Chinaman begins to find a home there, the negro has_ been 
admitted to citizenship without passing through any preparatory 
stages except barbarism and slavery. Never, in short, was there 
a country less monopolized by a single race than the United States, 
Never was there seen such a medley of nations, and of the colonies 
still politically united with England much the same may be said. 

But over the whole chaos the English race presides, because there 
prevail everywhere English political institutions and our language. 
In the middle of the seventeenth century there were four European 
types of polity and four European languages flourishing side by side 
in North America. There was Spanish government and language 
in Florida, Dutch in what is now New York, French in Canada, 
English in Massachusetts and Virginia. Now there is but one polit. 
ical type, the English type, slightly modified in Canada, considerably 
modified in the United States; and ore language, the English, 
prevails everywhere as the language of politica! debate and of litera- 
ture. Yet in the old state of things immigration was checked, 
though the immigration had such a choice of constitutions and of 
languages ; and now that all has become English, America receives 
a free stream of immigration from all Europe. 

To state the difference shortly, in old times America was hospita- 
ble to types, but exclusive towards individuals ; now she does not 
welcome new types, but she welcomes individuals freely. Then 
there was in America a new France, a new Holland, a new England, 
but a small population; now the immigrant is welcomed there from 
whatever country, but when he arrives he is forced by a gentle prac- 
tical compulsion to put off the rind of tradition that envelops him, 
and to wrap himself instead in English institutions, and to accustom 
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his mouth to English speech. England, in short, is being idealized. 
To many nations the same thing has happened in the act of disap- 
pearing from history. They have left behind them some imperish- 
able product, some way of thinking which imposes itself upon other 
nations, and in virtue of which they live on in a second and ideal 
life. The Jewish state disappeared, but we are all, and remain 
unalterably Jews in religion; we strive to be Greeks in science and 
art; Rome imposed her jurisprudence, and for a long time her lan- 
guage, upon Europe. It is the fortune of England, before she loses 
her own vitality or her independent greatness, to see the nations 
dividing among them her ideal bequest, to see the spiritual England 
building itself up in men’s minds, and ail the nations crowding into it 
over a hundred continents and isles. The spiritual England is a 
political idea, and it will perpetuate itself in conjunction with a lan- 
guage, and therefore with a literature. 

It may be said, the pdlitical constitutions of the New World do 
indeed take their origin from the English, but they deviate very far 
from their original. It is rather the weakness than the strength of 
those young communities that they borrow their institutions from us, 
instead of creating new ones to suit the new conditions. When we 
see colonial governors imitating the forms of English royalty and 
talking of “my government”; colonial legislatures imitating the 
English Parliament and aping the etiquette which forbids the Upper 
House to originate or alter a money bill; colonial ministers disposing 
of the patronage of the colony and marshalling their majorities in 
the approved English manner, —we ought not to be proud, but rather 
vexed, to see how slavishly imitative human beings are ; we ought not 
to approve, but at the utmost to excuse. Moreover, we may be sure 
that this imitation will not last ; that as the colonists get more accus- 
tomed to politics they will grow more independent ; that they will 
gradually drop what is English in their institutions, and substitute 
for it something more native and appropriate. This, it may be said, 
appears from the history of the United States. They too began by 
imitating England; but though the traces of the English model may 
still be discerned in their constitution, yet they have gradually devel- 
oped it into something essentially different. It has become so mod- 
ified in the course of time, that it has now little more real resemblance 
to its original than other constitutions which had quite a different 
origin. It may be English in its descent and derivation, but in its 
nature it is not English, but simply American. 

It is very true that English institutions cannot be transplanted 
whole into the New World, and that the attempt to do so must 
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always fail sooner or later. That part of them which has_ been 
determined by physical conditions naturally will not bear transplant- 
ing. In England land is among the most precious of possessions, 
and therefore gives an immense advantage to the possessor of it; 
in the New World land is almost like air and water, and has scarcely 
any economical value at all. All the prestige, therefore, which with 
us attaches to the possession of land, dies off in the New World. 
England again is densely peopled: the human being, therefore, 
simply as such, is of small account; the human being simply as 
such is in England a pauper, and runs the risk of starvation. In the 
New World he recovers his dignity, and for drudgery or degrading 
labor it is necessary to call in the inferior races, —the Indian, the 
necro, the coolie, or else to have recourse to convicts. The lower 
class, therefore, rises by the same change of physical condition which 
depresses the aristocracy of landholders. Thus classes are brought 
near to a condition of equality, and everything in English institu- 
tions which presumes a great inequality among classes becomes 
inappropriate and falls into abeyance in the New World. 

The institutions of England are very plainly aristocratical. If 
they were nothing else, it would be easy to conclude that they could 
not flourish in the New World, and that all constitutions, American 
or other, that may spring up there, can only be English in name, 
But aristocracy is not the characteristic feature of English institu- 
tions. It is an accident of them; an accident in many respects 
useful and valuable, but still nothing more than an accident. The 
essence of English institutions is not to be found here, but else- 
where. The most superficial comparison of our institutions with 
those of the Continent brings to view their essential character. 
What is characteristic of England is not anything that has to do 
with the distribution of classes ; it is the something in the relation 
of the citizen towards the government. Government regards the 
people and is regarded by the people differently in England than on 
the Continent. There, it is a leviathan swallowing up everything. 
When it is bad you have tyranny, when it is well-meaning you have 
socialism. In either case the individual is sacrificed to it. Here, on 
the contrary, the tendency is always to depress it too much. The 
individual reigns, the government is regarded with jealousy. The 
aim of government is to interfere as little as possible, the aim of the 
people to avoid appealing to it as long as possible. One conse- 


quence of this is that government among us is exceptionally stable. 


It may be seldom quite strong or respected enough ; but our respect 
for it, though cold, is real, and does not, as on the Continent, give way 
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altogether. Confined within its narrow sphere, it is unusually secure. 
It has to content itself with a safe but modest ambition. It is never 
glorified, never idealized, never hymned, for its greatness or impe- 
riousness. We admire greatness only in the individual; in the 
state we regard it with jealousy. Our view is probably a one-sided 
one. When personal freedom has been secured, it would probably 
be a good thing to secure a strong government and a high organiza- 
tion too. But being unable to secure both, it is our peculiarity that 
we have chosen the individual and sacrificed the state. Our calcu- 
lation has been better than might have been anticipated. It pro- 
duces states not very dignified, not very prompt in common action, 
but it does not produce weak states. On the contrary, states 
fashioned on this model are found to have a fund of strength that 
other stutes want. The machinery may be bad, but the stuff is 
good. It is an army often without a great general or professional 
officer, but an army every man of which is a practised soldier. 
Such armies, like the Roman armies marched against Pyrrhus, may 
be beaten in a battle, but they win in the war. This is then the 
English idea: free scope for the individual, and jealousy of whatever 
power may efface the individual; jealousy first of the state, and 
next of all overshadowing personalities. Our celebrities of all kinds 
fill less space and dominate the scene less than those, for example, 
of France. As we reject state worship, so we do not tolerate hero 
worship. Our heroes rise with great difficulty, reign but a little 
while, and hardly win a gleam of glory; for we find that the hero 
can scarcely be rewarded adequately, without being rewarded exces- 
sively: what is given to him must be taken from others. Moreover, 
it marks the poverty of the country in greatness, to worship it in 
one man; and we could not more precisely state that political idea 
which has animated us at home, and which gave us predominance in 
the New World, —that idea which makes the spiritual England to 
which so many communities in the future are to belong, — than by 
saying, in England there are no heroes, for every Englishman is a 
hero. 

It is this individualism, this subordination of the government to 
the governed, that the New World has gained from us, and keeps 
even where it deviates most from our example in other respects. It 
was by this that the New World became ours in the first instance, 
English settlers have been surpassed in many things by other 
nations ; the first Spanish explorers showed perhaps more heroism; 
the French had more comprehensive ideas ; both French and Span- 
ish have succeeded in blending with native tribes, while the English 
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have uniformly exterminated them; what was peculiar to the Eng- 
lish was, that their government entirely neglected them, and that 
they were better able than any other settlers to do without govern. 
ment, or to make a government for themselves. Those who can 
do without government, those who carry the law within their minds, 
are the masters of the world. When they have conquered the world, 
as the English have conquered the New World from nature, and 
now hold the doors of it wide open to the rest of mankind, as it fills 
with population and becomes crowded, government will gradually 
become more indispensable. Then it will be the mission of the 
English in presiding over the constituent assemblies of the future, 
to maintain always the due importance of the individual against the 
state, to lift up other races to their own standard of self-government, 
to show that the force of a community is in proportion, not to the 
number of its paid bayonets, but to the number of unfettered individ- 
ual wills that voluntarily co-operate, and the constraining power of a 
law ; not in proportion to the imperiousness and organization of those 
who administer it, but to the free speech of those who debated it, 
and the free unanimity of those who by their freely chosen repre- 
sentatives enacted it. 

This is the spiritual England to which the New World belongs; 
and this spiritual England speaks one language. I know not whether 
any philologer would beforehand have pronounced, as Grimm did 
after the event, our English tongue worthy to become thus uni- 
versal ; but such is the destiny which Providence has decreed for 
it. Our language will be to the New World all and far more than 
all that Latin was to medieval Europe. And along with our lan- 
guage, we bequeath of necessity our literature ; that is, not everything 
that happens to be written in our language, but that which was 
freshly conceived in our language, and that which cannot by any 
ingenuity be satisfactorily translated out of it. Our scientific dis- 
coveries, our philosophical speculations, will gain no great advantage 
from the diffusion of our race. The discoveries of a foreigner or 
his speculations will in due time, if they are worth it, be explained 
in English, and will exert as much influence as if they had been 
expressed in English at the first. Science and philosophy are not 
much connected with nationality or language. It is different with 
literature proper, with the writings in which language is handled 
artistically, the writings which are addressed to the emotions and the 
imagination. All the vast influence that belongs to such writings 
runs down lines of race. The immortality that poets aspire to is 
liable to many accidents, and to none more than the diffusion of the 
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language they write in. A Homer might perish were he cast upon 
an insignificant or dwindling nationality. A Silius Italicus lives two 
thousand years by the aid of an imperial language. This chance has 
turned out favorably for English literature. How many of you whom 
I am addressing have spent years in the study of Virgil and Horace, 
and would at this moment recognize a quotation from either more 
certainly than a quotation from Dryden or Wordsworth? Why is 
this? There are better poets in the world than Virgil and Horace, 
but they belonged to the race by whom our country was first brought 
within the area of civilization. In like manner, though the French 
may assert the superiority of their prose to ours and the Italians of 
their poetry, yet the question of literary immortality is decided in 
our favor by an accident, and the poets of the New World, the Vir- 
gils and Horaces of the future, must almost of necessity be not 
Dante or Voltaire or Goethe, but Shakespeare and his English 
compeers. It is observed of the Roman poets that they seem to 
have remarked the advantage of their position, and indulge much 
more frequently than the Greek poets in anticipations of their own 
immortality. Englishmen less than any nation allow their minds to 
be elevated by thoughts of this kind. I do not perceive that the 
great position we have come recently to occupy in the world has had 
the least influence upon the imaginations either of our literary men 
or politicians or people. We take pride in our wealth and material 
greatness ; sometimes we indulge in rhetorical flourishes about the 
extent of our empire ‘over which the sun never sets.” But wealth 
is a poor thing to be proud of, especially when it is so ill distributed 
as we see it in England. When there is no poverty, no starvation 
among us, then it will be time to begin boasting of our riches. Nor 
need we think too much of our empire: it may pass from us soon — 
as a former empire passed from us a century ago. Great empires, 
history tells us, are questionable things ; much of the misery of man- 
kind has arisen from the attempt to bind together different nation 
alities prematurely and too closely. But though our pride is mis- 
placed, I hope we shall not cease to cherish a certain national pride, — 
people lose a great stay of character when they lose the pride of 
country ; only let our pride be grounded well, and let it be sup- 
ported by knowledge. We are the nation that has saved the indi- 
vidual from the state, and in doing so has saved the state from rev- 
olution. Let us bear this in mind; and if we are proud of possess- 
ing the classic polity of the world, is there not one thing we should 
do, — should we not master our own history? Should we not make it 
a point of honor to understand the growth of that polity? Shame 
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that the English should be distinguished among nations for careless. 
ness of their own history! Shame that they should content them. 
selves with such a slovenly knowledge of those institutions which 
will be studied as classical by commonwealths yet to be in countries 
as yet scarcely explored ! 

And again, should we not master our own language? It is said 
already that the English classics are better loved and valued in the 
United States than in the land that produced them. And yet the 
English literature will probably long outlast the empire and the 
wealth of England. It is the most enduring thing we have pro. 
duced. It is assuredly the highest and most glorious thing we have 
produced. And in our own language we retain a closer and more 
incommunicable interest than in any other possession. We may be 
outstripped in wealth and greatness by communities sprung from 
us; already this is happening: but our language is still in a 
peculiar sense our own. We live near to the well-head of English 
undefiled. Our Tennyson is the lineal descendant of those great 
poets that are to be the classics of the New World. We alone of 
English-speaking people are in that advanced stage in which litera- 
ture is most richly produced, for we have a leisure class and ancient 
universities and literary traditions ; and yet we may hope that we have 
not yet lost our freshness. Let us then master our language, and 
surpass our colonists in our individual knowledge and appreciation 
of it as much as we do in the great authors we have given and still 
give to it. In this way we may prepare for a time which may be 
before us, when not only our principal, but our only precedence in 
the English-speaking world shall be as the classic land of the Eng- 
lish speech. Thus may we hope to continue the culture state, the 
university of the New World we have created; and if we should at 
some future time cease to be its Rome, remain its Athens, 
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THE PEABODY AGENCY. 


THE administration of the Peabody fund was necessarily a matter 
of some delicacy. It was a benefaction from a Northern philanthro- 
pist to the South at the close of a bitter war, ending in the emanci- 
pation of the Southern slaves. The majority of the trustees were 
Northern men; the object of the benefaction was free schools, to 
which the Southern whites had been opposed; and it was provided 
that the negroes should share alike with the whites in the benefit of 
thefund. Owing, no doubt, to the exceptionally high character of the 
Peabody trustees, and to the judicious conduct of the gentlemen 
selected to administer the funds, no mistake, it is believed, has been 
made in carrying out the objects of this trust, and the voice of 
adverse criticism, so far as we are aware, has never been heard from 
any quarter. The management of large charitable funds has often 
if not generally, been so bad, that the good sense, fidelity, and judg 
ment displayed in this business may be considered remarkable. Mr. 
Peabody showed eminent wisdom in committing the chief responsi- 
bility in the beginning to Mr. Winthrop, through whose agency 
chiefly the board of trustees was first constituted, and the general 
agent selected. The majority of this board properly consisted of 
Northern men, but about one third were Southern men, which gave 
the combination needed for the work. 

The fitness of the general agent, Dr. Barnas Sears, was both 
general and special. His ability, character, culture, and experience 
were pointed by a peculiar sympathy with the elementary as well as 
the higher education of the people, bya large experience in the work 
of education of all grades, and by the moderation and conservatism 
of his views as between the North and the South. Incidentally 
combined with the general liberality and kindness of his sentiments, 
even his Republican politics proved to be an advantage. 

The first mission of the Peabody agent was to transplant funda- 
mental ideas in regard to popular education to Southern soil ; not 
that the ideas were entirely absent in the South, but they were scat- 
tered, crude, feeble, timid, and without organization. The dejection 
of the Southern people and temporary dominion of Northern thought 
and power offered an unprecedented opportunity for the planting of 
new and vitalizing ideas, fertilized as the ideas were by money 
kindly bestowed in the midst of poverty. 

The fiduciaries were wise enough to discern the signs of the times, 
and to adjust their policy accordingly. They felt that the money at 
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their disposal, though large when viewed as the gift of one man, was 
small when compared with the educational wants of the South; and 
moreover, if the fund should be administered independently, there 
must be created a wide-spread system of agencies, which would be 
costly and hazardous. Hence the first work needed was assistance, 
moral and pecuniary, to the States, in the establishment of public. 
school systems, which were already struggling into life. Dr. Sears 
was enabled to exert a good influence in some cases in shaping legis- 
lation in reference to education in both State and municipal govern- 
ments. This he did by suggestions wisely directed at the critical 
moment, and by offers of money conditioned on public appropriations. 
Never was the prolific power of small sums of money in producing 
larger sums more strikingly illustrated than in the early administra- 
tion of the Peabody fund. At first the agent had to deal with Legis- 
latures and city councils ; but as soon as public-school systems came 
into being, an alliance was formed with school officials through whose 
agency the donations could be placed judiciously and without cost. 
The machinery of public education having been set in motion, the 
next step was to secure a superior class of schools in centres of pop- 
ulation. The graded-school idea had now to be developed where it 
was almost unknown, and an offer of liberal pecuniary aid was made 
to every such school of two teachers and one hundred pupils, and 
more in proportion to the size and completeness of the school. 
Numbers of these schools were brought into being, and their advan- 
tages were soon recognized, and their permanency in most cases 
guaranteed by their ascertained merits. School officers were thus 
taught and encouraged to become apostles of the new ideas. Com- 
munities also were aided in new and burdensome enterprises, such 
as the erection and equipment of improved school buildings. Impor- 
tant and timely aid was also given in maintaining educational 
journals. 

All this, however, was justly regarded as preliminary work, the 
main intent all the time being to improve the quality of education 
given in the Southern school system. This is the vital work every- 
where, and too little understood anywhere: but in this region the 
professional training of teachers, so far from having been prosecuted, 
was almost unheard of; and hence when the idea was_ propounded it 
had to fight for existence, and could move only by slow and cautious 
advances. This fieldis very far from being won yet. But movement 
in this direction was entered upon early in the administration of the 
Peabody fund, by the simplest, and yet most general and agreeable 
mode of operation, namely, teachers’ institutes. A hundred dollars 
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was offered to the county superintendent for every county institute 
of fifty teachers, where competent instructors were employed. This 
gave a powerful impulse to the normal idea; for not only were insti- 
tutes held, but they became propagating centres, from which the 
idea of professional training was carried through the whole country. 

From the simple county institute, influence was exerted to create 
institutes on a broader scale, made up of teachers from a number of 
counties, — and in a few instances, notably in North Carolina and 
Virginia, from a whole State, — and continuing in session as long as 
six weeks. 

But even this, though the widest, is not the highest form of pro- 
fessional education. Regular normal schools alone can give the 
training necessary to turn out the fully rounded teacher, and to the 
creation of these the Peabody trustees have given constant encour- 
agement to the full extent of their ability. Here the movement has 
been heavy and slow. Something solid has been accomplished, but 
a world of heavy work remains undone. Hereditary prejudices and 
_ an unprogressive cast of mind in a people cannot be overcome in a 
decade. Those who know best the peculiarities of the Southern 
mind can best appreciate what has been done, and best know how 
much more remains to be done than appears upon the surface. 
Upon the whole, wisdom and success have characterized the Peabody 
fund, and eternal gratitude is due from the Southern people, not only 
to him who so grandly conceived and created this great charity, but 
also to those who have so wisely and kindly given effect to its 
objects. 

It would, however, be an unhappy circumstance, fraught with evil, 
if the pleasant aspects of this subject should conceal the unwelcome 
facts which lie masked and comparatively quiet in Southern society. 
An ominous fact in the whole business is that even yet there is 
very little affection for public-school education in the South; and 
the bottom fact of all is that taking the Southern States at large, 
the best mind of the South is largely out of sympathy with, if not 
strongly opposed to, the whole idea of public education, and espe- 
cially of negro education. Existing along with this, it cannot be said 
that the churches look with entire friendliness on a system which they 
regard (though most unjustly) as inferior to our previous methods in 
providing for the religious education of the children. 

Every school system in the South is in constant peril of serious 
damage, and almost every one of them, always excepting that of 
Virginia, has been practically overthrown again andagain. Of course 
the direct overthrow of popular education, where it has been once 
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established, under conditions of universal suffrage, is always impos- 
sible ; and consequently the attack is always made on the particular 
system in existence, under the pretence of a purpose to provide some. 
thing better. Thus the people are hoodwinked, whilst the life is 
taken out of their system of education. Any one familiar with the 
present facts knows that the most important work now needed in 
Southern education is in the conversion of the cultured classes to the 
idea of State education, and in the shaping and protection and proper 
support of school systems. 

The temper of the South is not as compliant towards the North as 
it was when it was utterly prostrate and helpless at the feet of the 
North just after the war. There is a sense of returning strength, 
and hence ideas will not be abandoned except on conviction. No 
one ever thinks of restoring the past : the destruction of the institu- 
tion of slavery is, we believe, felt now almost universally as a relief 
to the South ; nor does a human being dream of a disrupted Union, 
But it is nevertheless true, as was manifested in the late Presidential 
election, that the South possesses still a large share of political power, 
and it will be found that the men with whom the Peabody trustees 
have to deal in disarming opposition to public education are very 
different from those in power years ago when the Peabody agent 
became a factor in public affairs. The sentiment developed in favor 
of popular education cannot be destroyed ; but many stubborn con- 
flicts will have to be encountered before the systems are placed on 
the footing which is necessary for the communicating of thorough 
elementary instruction to all the children of both races inthe South. 

The mission of the Peabody benefaction is not to antagonize prej- 
udices ; otherwise it might disregard any reaction in the Southern 
mind. But its function is not to promote national ideas and liber- 
ality of sentiment, but to promote Southern education in the nar- 
rower sense. It does not matter whether the sentiments entertained 
by a large proportion of the educated class in the South are mere 
prejudices or just opinions: in the South they have power, and in 
dealing with the Southern people in the South, they need, as far as is 
proper, to be respected, if one has an object to accomplish. 

There is a very great deal in the manner of dispensing a charity, 
as well as in the thing itself; and especially in this case, where antag- 
onisms have to be encountered in the administration. 

It is very certain that if public schools are ever taken to the heart 
of the ‘Solid South,” they must be recommended by influences 
emanating from sources either sympathetic, or else so familiar with 
Southern idiosyncrasies as to be able to use them, or at least not to 
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offend them. With all the prudence and tact of Dr. Sears, he often 
was compelled to face an impenetrable barrier, and he could not 
always steer clear of the difficulties of his position. Many a time 
have Southern school officers felt embarrassed in bringing Dr. Sears 
forward, and in showing him the honor he so richly deserved ; and 
this embarrassment rather increased than diminished towards the 
close of the period during which he administered this fund. Dr. 
Sears was less influential in the later than he was in the earlier 
part of his incumbency. 

There are able men at the South who, while unwavering in devo- 
tion to their section, and thus commanding the fullest confidence of 
the people, have honestly put the past behind them as irrevocable, 
and who look forward to the rehabilitation of the South in new ideas 
and new methods as her hope in the future. These men look upon 
the education of both races in the South as an indispensable step 
towards the building up and development of their section. 

It is from this class that the agent for administering these funds 
should be sought. A competent person of this character, identified 
with the South, would exert a power in moulding Southern opinion, 
and in carrying measures, such as could not be attained by a North- 
ern man, whatever might be his character and abilities. 

This Peabody agency is an office of such grand possibilities, that 
the writer feels inclined to sketch his idea of the sort of man who 
would accomplish most in carrying out the design of thefund. Noth- 
ing need be said in respect to the obvious qualifications of talent, 
character, intellectual and social culture, energy, tact, and philan- 
thropy. The power to see, to plan, to act, to control men, and gen- 
erally the ability to accomplish his ends, is of course demanded. But 
this is not near all, 

He should have the enthusiasm of humanity, and be a profound 
believer in the power of education to elevate mankind, in its hum- 
blest branches. He should also be a stanch believer in the right 
and duty of the State to provide education impartially for all her 
people. And there should be no uncertainty as to the application of 
these doctrines to the colored people. He should bea sincere friend 
to the negro, and a willing and ungrudging worker in the cause of 
negro education ; and not in a fanatical spirit, or by impracticable 
methods, but wisely and effectively. 


And inasmuch as his operations must all be conducted by means 
of the public-school machinery, he should be no novice in the details 
of a public-school system. He must know, as Dr. Sears knew so 
well, how to touch the right key when he wants a certain result. 
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And then he should be competent to advise school officers and the 
struggling friends of education in the construction and management 
of their school systems. And inasmuch as he may often have occa- 
sion to deal with city and State legislative authorities, it were well if 
he possessed the ability to forward his objects in such cases. The 
fate of a normal-school bill might often depend upon his tact and 
ability to influence men. And yet, whilst familiar with the conduct 
of public affairs, he should not be a politician in any sense of the 
term. 

He should be an educator by profession, and an educator who 
had wrought, as Dr. Sears did for so many years, among the element- 
ary schools of the people. Indeed, no other man can be expected to 
understand all the features of the work in which the Peabody trustees 
are engaged. 

The Peabody agent should not only believe in the professional 
education of teachers, but he should be ready and able at all times 
to control and instruct teachers’ institutes, or give lectures on peda- 
gogy in a normal school. 

The ability to speak well is important, but not half so important as 
the ability to plan well, and the habit of working well. Especially 
also should he be a man of detail, a good pigeon-hole man, and an 
exact accountant. 

The apportionment of money should only be the beginning of the 
agent’s work. He should follow each donation with his eye, and be 
solicitous to give it full effect. The admission he secures by giving 
money opens the widest and greatest field for promoting all true 
ends and methods of popular education. 

But whilst a truly qualified Southerner would have the advantage 
as agent, an unqualified Southerner would be peculiarly mischievous. 
The matter of residence in a beneficiary State is of but little conse- 
quence at most, and cannot be avoided, as the agent, come from 
where he may, must live in a Southern State, and a new immigrant 
is apt to become more provincial than an old resident. It would 
hardly be contended that we should have a President of the United 
States from a foreign country, lest an American would dispense too 
large a share of patronage in his own State. 

The writer of this article is deeply interested in Southern educa- 
cation ; personally he has no interest in this appointment, but he is 
extremely anxious that the power which the Peabody fund can wield 
in shaping and giving direction in this matter may be wisely and 
effectively used. 
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MR. RICHARD GRANT WHITE VS. THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A SOUTH-SIDE VIEW. 
BY B. G. LOVEJOY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“]T THANK God there are no free schools nor printing, and I hope we shall not have them 
these hundred years. For learning has brought heresy and disobedience into the world, 
and printing has divulged them and libels against the best government.” — S1R WM. BERK- 
LEY, Governor of Virginia, 1060. 

“To say that a blind custom of obedience should be a surer obligation than duty taught 
and understood, is to affirm that a blind man may tread surer by a guide than a seeing man 
by alight. And it is without all controversy, that learning doth make the minds of men 
gentle, generous, maniable, and pliant to government, whereas ignorance doth make them 
churlish, thwarting, and mutinous.” — BACON, Advancement of Learning. Objections to Politi 
cians. 

“ Knowledge will not lift the masses except as a balloon is lifted, because it is inflated 
with gas.” — RICHARD GRANT WHITE, Decemder, 1880, North American Review. 

“The rights of nations and kings sink into questions of grammar, if grammarians discuss 
them.” — Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


In the minds of some, the temple sanctifies the prayer, and the 
respectability of a review confers character upon its contributions. 
This explains a possibly dangerous tendency of Mr. Richard Grant 
White’s article in the December number of the “ North American,” 
on the “ Public School Failure.” 

A writer who enjoys or assumes an infallibility on one subject is 
too apt to be regarded as an authority on all subjects. Mr. White 
seems to recognize this fact, and therefore does not trouble himself 
or readers with many statistics or much argument; and the several 
printed pages may be condensed into one paragraph: “I, Richard 
Grant White, proclaim the public-school system to be a failure ; you, 
the readers of the ‘North American Review,’ who have not thought 
upon the subject at all, or who have thought upon it vaguely, may 
regard this assertion as savoring of temerity and folly, but the result 
of the system has been deplorable and threatens to be disastrous.” 

Are there large classes of American citizens who have not thought 
upon this subject at all? That some cultured individuals have 
thought upon it vaguely is apparent from this article; that its author 
is one of these is apparent from his argument. 

Are the public schools to be suppressed under the philological 
decree of Mr. White, as the monasteries were suppressed under 
the royal mandate of Henry VIII., and for the same reason, — 
that they are a great evil? No, because large masses of American 
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citizens have not only thought upon the benefits of the system, 
— they have enjoyed those benefits themselves in the past; they 
see their children and their country enjoying those benefits now, 
Their limited education confining their philological vision to the 
generalities of language, they have gazed upon Mr. White sporting 
among particles as upon a whale sporting among minnows. They 
have regarded him as the wet-nurse of their vernacular, the oracle 
of his specialty ; have accepted his conclusions as final in every war of 
words. But when he turns his pen against their common schools, as 
the Knight of La Mancha turned his lanceagainst the windmills, 
peasant-like they will rise in defence of what they know from expe- 
rience is useful and necessary. They will appeal from the z¢pse dixit 
of a philologist to the statistics and logic of political economists ; and 
from the opinion of a writer to the action of thirty-nine States and 
nine Territories of their own country, to the cumulative testimony of 
foreign nations, and to the recent progress of one people based upon 
free ports and free schools. 

Individuals, no doubt, have special gifts which distinguish them 
from the many, and on their specialties speak as men_ having 
authority ; but when great numbers occupy their minds upon a par- 
ticular subject, the voice of a large majority carries conviction: for 
men ask themselves, How can so many practical men and _philoso- 
phers be wrong and Mr. White be right ? so that it is probable that 
those “who have not thought at all upon this subject z2// regard this 
assertion that the result of the public-school system has been deplor- 
able and threatens to be disastrous, as savoring of temerity and 
folly.” 

So much for the popular effect of this article ; now for its intrinsic 
merit. 

The contribution may be considered under three heads: The 
Abusive, the Argumentative, the Historical and Statistical. 

The writer regales the reader with the sweeping assertion that the 
public-school system is worse than a failure, —that it is the fountain- 
head of whatever social evils repress American progress and disgrace 
American civilization. Among these social evils referable. to this 
system are bribery, corruption, immodest maidens, idle youth, rov- 
ing tramps, divorces, dishonesty. Mr. White states that these evils 
have grown favi passu with the system, and argues that they are 
therefore the logical consequent of the system. 

The most insignificant facts furnish him with the basis of the most 
overwhelming conclusions. In 1842, a charitable society, having the 
common-school educational interests of New York City in hand, was 
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absorbed in the State system: which event he characterizes as “a 
calamity not only to the city of New York, but to the State; not only 
to the State, but to the country.” The disappearance of the society, 
the appearance of the system, were, according to this writer, the origin 
of progressive idleness, immorality, and crime, culminating in the 
persons and peculations of Tweed and his followers. 

Can the extravagance of assertion go further than this? Is it to 
be acquiesced in for no other reason than that it is dignified by the 
name of Richard Grant White? Without statistics, are we to admit 
that we have been going down hill for a half-century? Are the 
wicked among us confined to those classes who have been through 
the public schools, from primary to high? Are the graduates of the 
Harvards and Vassars the only honorable men and virtuous women ? 
Are the ignorant who never crossed the threshold of a public school 
not to enter into the social problem? Did not the parochial schools, 
the charitable system Mr. White commends, contribute some of the 
elements to Tweed’s surroundings? If our present condition is so 
lamentable as to furnish a luxurious banquet to the pessimist, had 
a great civil war, with its demoralizing influences, no hand in this 
our utter and almost hopeless degradation, for which there is no rem- 
edy but the suppression of public schools ? 

The fact is, Mr. White had no statistics upon which to base his 
conclusion, and like Mahomet, proclaims his creed and inspiration 
with one voice. 

Let us imagine a future disciple of this gentleman postdating 
future social evils to the present time. He will say: “In the year 
1878, according to the report of the Bureau of Education, the school 
population of the United States was, in round numbers, 14,000,000 ; 
about 5,000,000 were in daily attendance, about 9,000,000 were out 
of schools and in the streets. The tramps, the idle youth, the 
immodest maidens, the faithless wives, the dishonest men, who now 
disgrace and degrade us, were of the 5,000,000 in attendance upon the 
public schools in 1878.” “ But,” asks some one, “ what has become 
of the 9,000,000 who were growing up in ignorance all this time?” 
“Qh,” is the reply, “I am a Whitite: our social science ignores 
ignorance and attributes crime to intelligence.” This proposition 
suggests a brief consideration of the moral and metaphysical discus- 
sion contained in this article, of the relation between ignorance and 
vice, which have not, according to Mr. White, any absolute relation 
in the masses. 

Probably the most comprehensive idea can be conveyed, to those 
who have not read the article, of the writer's reasoning on this sub- 
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ject, by quoting his definition of vice, and applying to it a practical 
touchstone. 

“Vice,” he says, “is the satisfaction of personal wants without 
regard to right.” 

A burglar breaks into your house because he wants your plate. 
His efforts are crowned with the happiest termination for him, the 
saddest for you; your losses supply his wants, which are satisfied 
without regard to right. But the vice that begins with wants and 
ends with satisfaction must cease upon the successful purloining of the 
plate. The burglar, however, who wants your neighbor’s silver-ware, 
and makes an unsuccessiul attempt to get it, experiences no change 
of heart, because there has been no change of property ; your neigh- 
bor remains in possession of his forks and spoons, the burglar remains 
in an original state of sin, for his wants are not satisfied either with 
or without regard to right. 

Among other startling propositions advanced by this gentleman 
is that “the belief that such knowledge as can be got in schools and 
from books is elevating and purifying is general, but only //aust- 
ble.” * But with praiseworthy inconsistency he does subsequently 
admit that generally “education has an intrinsic value as a formative 
social agency.” ¢ 

Yet he argues, with superadded inconsistency, that “knowledge 
will not lift the masses except as a balloon is lifted, because it is 
inflated with gas.” 

As a statistician, Mr. White seems to have confined his investiga- 
tions to the pages of the late report of Mr. Walton, agent of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, and to the tables of the Census 
Report of 1860. 

From the exhibit of the school status of a single county, Mr. White 
infers a similar condition throughout the whole country. Some of 
the facts which Mr. Walton presents are discreditable to the meth- 
ods of the system in that county; but it does not appear, in the 
glaring instances of ignorance and incompetency which that gen- 
tleman supplies his readers with, how long the pupils had been 
in attendance, and what was their natural capacity. Many of the 
facts furnished by Mr. Walton are very encouraging ; none of them 
antagonize the system fer se, — they only supply arguments for better 
supervision and the employment of more capable teachers. The 
general conclusions of Mr. Waiton respecting the public-school 
system are not the same that Mr. White reaches from the same 
premises. 


* Page 537, “ North American Review.” t Ibid., 538. 
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The second authority upon which Mr. White bases his conclu- 
sions is the Census Report of 1860. 

He says: “ Moreover, there is evidence on record, evidence furnished 
quite independently of any investigation of this subject, which proves 
the case against the public-school system as clearly and undeniably as 
the truth of Newton’s theory of gravitation,” etc. “ For the census 
returns show that crime, immorality, and insanity are greater in pro- 
portion to population in those communities which have been long 
under the influence of the public-school system, than they are in 
those which have been without it.”” A comparison is next made 
between the New England States and the six Southern States, 
Delaware, Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. 

This triumphant vindication of Mr. White’s position, on the part 
of Mr. White, suggests two prudent propositions, prefatory to that 
sublime faith which he has in the “Public School Failure” as a 
failure : — 

First. Are the statistics of the census of 1860, on crime, immoral- 
ity, and insanity, reliable ? 

Second. Does the civilization of New England pale before the 
civilization of these Southern States ? 

The Act of 1850, by virtue of which the census of 1860 was taken, 
was so defective that a more efficient execution of its provisions than 
it received would not have furnished reliable statistics. Inthe preface 
to the compendium of 1870, Gen. Francis Walker, superintendent of 
the census, deprecates the difficulties incident to the defective statute 
of 1850, and on pp. 531 e¢ a/. explains the inconsistencies presented 
by the tables of 1870, referable to imperfect prefatory legislation. He 
illustrates this statement by pointing to the errors in the compara- 
tive exhibits of Massachusetts and Connecticut, on the question of 
pauperism, and assures the reader that the returns respecting the 
element of crime are even less trustworthy. And of his own tables, 
those of 1870, he says: “In the opinion of the superintendent of the 
census, no use of these figures for the purpose of comparison between 
States and sections is justifiable, unless reference is had to the remarks 
beneath the table”; and in the census report proper of 1870, p. 566, 


he says: “It was the want of uniformity of construction, in connection 
with manifest looseness in the collection of material, which yielded 
such impossible and altogether irrational results.” It will be seen, 
therefore, that results characterized by General Walker as “ impossi- 
ble and altogether irrational” are compared to the truth of Newton’s 
theory of gravitation, by Mr. White, indorsed as conclusive by Mr. 
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White, and depended upon by Mr. White for a full and satisfactory 
vindication of his extravagant assertion that the public-school system 
is a failure. 

Both the census of 1860 and 1870 were embarrassed by the defec- 
tive provisions of the Act of 1850. The census of 1860 was not 
prepared under the eye of the distinguished statistician whose notes 
warn us against jumping to erroneous conclusions, nor was the dark- 
ness of its guesses illuminated by his explanations. 

Upon a comparatively worthless collection of figures, Mr. White 
bases conclusions general without exception and positive without 
doubt. But the reader will hardly hesitate in deciding between the 
philologist and the statistician, if for no other reason than that to 
the specialist there is due more faith than to the amateur. 

In an age of facts, conviction waits upon statistics. If the latter 
are imperfect, the lover of truth will stay until better are obtained 
before indulging in any comprehensive assertions. 

The laws governing in social science are not derived from single 
instances or narrow views of things. The statistician, it is true, con- 
tracts as well as dilates his vision, taking in particulars as well as 
generals, giving to each element its proportionate weight, just as a 
chemist does in the combination of his elements, producing a result 
partaking of the nature of all yet differing from any. 

Mr. White is not such a statistician. In assailing the public- 
school system as it now exists, in a developing stage, over a vast 
area and among an increased population, from a historical point 
twenty years back, antedating a civil war, and confining his geo- 
graphical view to a comparatively small segment, he cannot, he could 
not with acceptable census tables, reach the positive conclusion he 
has arrived at. 

Besides, in making his comparison between the two parts of two 
sections, — for New England is not the North, nor these six South- 
ern States the South, —he has ignored many essential features. 

He takes no note of slavery in the South; but statisticians, with- 
out holding the Southern people individually responsible for the 
institution, would regard every slave as the representative of a crime 
on the part of the owner, of ignorance, theft, adultery, and supersti- 
tion on the part of the slave. si 

He takes no note of the possible and probable crimes committed 
in a slave population, where both record and punishment were for 
the most part confined to the plantation, the master passing sentence 
and the overseer executing it. 

He ignores the general unperfectedness of social statistics at the 
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South, and does not give sufficient weight to public sentiment 
respecting the just grounds of self-defence and the use of lethal 
weapons in that section; also that the Southern people, being agricul- 
tural, were not subject to the same foreign influences, nor, on 
account of mildness of climate and fertility of soil, acquainted with 
the same desperate conditions, which, in cold and sterile regions, are 
the temptations of poverty to crime. 

Turning from the imperfect tables of the census of 1860, which 
according to Mr. White show the public-school system at the North 
to have been a much greater social evil than slavery at the South, 
let us appeal to those facts which are derived from every man’s 
observation. 

Admitting the proposition of Mr. White that every social feature 
of the two sections is inseparably connected with the presence or 
absence of the public-school system, how do the two civilizations com- 
pare with each other? Which section has furnished the greatest 
number of inventors, skilful artisans, ship-builders, railroad-builders, 
book-writers, book-publishers, book-readers, artists, sculptors, musi- 
cians, and last but not least, philologers ? Which section has thrown 
the best safeguards around municipal life, health, and happiness by 
wise sanitary measures, that meet contagion at the outer gates and 
isolate it? Which section has established the greatest number of 
universities, colleges, art schools, art galleries, technical schools, 
and all other institutions for the dissemination of useful and refining 
knowledge ? 

The civilization of the South was tripartite, corresponding to the 
supremacy of its aristocracy, subordination of its poor whites, degra- 
dation of its slaves. The traveller who enjoyed the hospitality of a 
Southern gentleman would have left charmed with the refinement, 
culture, and attractiveness of Southern civilization, if in going 
and coming he had not passed through fields peppered and salted 
with woolly heads and cotton-pods, or observed the impassable gulf 
between the rich land and slave owner, and the possessor of an acre, 
who roused himself from indolence sufficiently to tickle a responsive 
soil with his ploughshare, and there gazed with lazy eyes upon nature 
working for one who regarded labor as the badge of slavery. 

The comparison offered presents two pictures : the ante-bellum civ- 
ilization of the South, tending to the preservation of slavery and of 
Class supremacy ; its post-bellum civilization, adopting New England’s 
methods, and substituting the public-school teacher with book in 
hand for the overseer with whip in hand. Nothing but the bigotry 


of sectionalism would deny the existence of many attractive elements 
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in the culture and character of what was known as the aristocracy of 
the South, but their charm was confined to the circle it adorned, 
This exclusive class of ante-bellum times had an English tone: its lit- 
erature was English, and doubtless many of its provincialisms were 
English. Sir Roger de Coverleys and Sir Charles Grandisons were 
to be met with in the South as late as 1860. The members of this 
aristocracy were all equals, the rest of Southern mankind inferiors, 
This social sentiment of equality by right of birth insured self-respect, 
and with it pride, courage, and truthfulness in social life. But in 
comparing Southern civilization of the drawing-room with Southern 
civilization of the outside world’s workshop, one who was charmed 
with the former under the chandelier would exclaim, when he received 
his hat and coat from the servant in the hall, ‘‘ With all its fascinations, 
cut bono?” On account of its exclusiveness, its confined sympathies, 
because it extended no helping hand to humble merit, and had no 
charity for frailty that was not hereditary, it has been for years dying 
out. The draughts of an inferior posterity have almost exhausted the 
virtue and fame of an illustrious ancestry. The logic of events is 
reducing the class to the mass, whereas education generally diffused 
would have lifted the latter to a higher plane, and brought both into 
a mutually beneficial contact. 

The reader who desires to investigate the question of the relation 
of ignorance to crime and pauperism, will find two interesting papers 
upon this subject in the report of the Bureau of Education for the 
year 1872, from the pen of Edward D. Mansfield, LL. D., which not 
only indicate careful research, but are commended by the zmprima- 
tur of Gen. Eaton. The foreign statistics are derived from the 
report of Dr. E. C. Wines, United States Commissioner to organize 
the International Prison Congress in 1871, and they show that “the 
proportion of criminals totally ignorant varies in the different coun- 
tries of Europe from 35 to 95 per cent, and that ignorance among 
criminals is the rule, and education the exception.” 

And in referring to the United States the writer presents this 
exhibit : — 

“The totally ignorant convicts, as shown by those having no 
education, are 22 per cent. The totally ignorant convicts and very 
ignorant, 25 per cent. The very deficient, including these and 
a large share of those who can read and write, 50 per cent. 
These proportions are, in regard to the ignorant, much below those 
of Europe; and they ought to be, for it is beyond all doubt that, 
except the negroes of the South, the mass of the people of the United 
States are much better educated than in Europe. This is especially 
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the case in New England, New York, and the central States of the 
Northwest. But in either case the general fact is shown, beyond 
doubt or controversy, that ignorance is one great cause of crime, and 
that in elevating the education of society, both religious and intel- 
lectual, we advance the interests of society by diminishing crime. 
Just so far, therefore, as society neglects to educate people, just so 
far does it prepare the crime which the criminal commits.” 

And the writer continues, respecting his results, as follows : — 

“Taking the returns of the census of 1870, 2% connection with the 
above tables (i. e., those contained in his paper and too extensive to be 
inserted in this article), it appears that in the Middle States the pro- 
portion of illiterate criminals is eightfold the proportion of illiter- 
ate people ; in the central West, thirteenfold ; in the West and Pacific 
States it is tenfold. In the South it is only threefold ; but this is 
caused by the great mass of colored people, who make up a large 
mass of the whole people, and being nine tenths of them wholly 
ignorant, furnish the great mass of criminals.” 

Dr. Mansfield’s two final and general conclusions are, — 

“First, That one third of all criminals are totally uneducated, 
and four fifths are practically uneducated. 

“Second. That the proportion of criminals from the illiterate 
classes is at least tenfold as great as the proportion from those hav- 
ing some education.” 

In conclusion, why does and why should the State establish and 
sustain a public-school system ? 

Salus populi suprema lex is the first and essential maxim of society 
and government. By virtue of its wisdom and authority, taxes or 
troops are levied, private property destroyed to prevent a conflagra- 
tion, or the lives of citizens offered upon the shrine of unification. 
This maxim also steps in between a reluctant individual and a peti- 
tioning people, and enforces a sacrifice of selfishness to the general 
good, and applies public revenues to the establishment ef public 
schools. There is and always has been a scale in national strength, 
wealth, and happiness. The degrees upon this scale have been noted 
by philosophical observation, which has established the diffusion of 
knowledge among the masses as the testimony and test of compara- 
tive condition. 

In the proportion that education has been general the average 
Prosperity of a people has increased, its power, resources, patriotism, 
and national individuality have developed. This was the faith upon 
which Prussia acted in memory of Auerstadt and Jena, and in antici- 


pation of Sedan ; it has been the creed of France since “all was lost 
Save honor.” 
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But the uninstructed cannot educate their own children, and the 
benevolence of the few cannot supply the wants of the many ; hence 
State and municipal authorities, deeming public education a public 
good, a public necessity, established public schools. 

But educated teachers are as essential to schools as educated offi- 
cers are to armies. This was experienced, and normal schools were 
established. 

The mission of the system being the education of the masses, the 
question is, Has it contributed encouragingly to its object ? 

That the masses of the North and West have received from the 
public schools whatever education has been furnished them within 
the last half-century, no one will deny. 

That the country has been a progressive one, no one but Mr. 
White, perhaps, will deny. Slavery has been abolished ; the shock of 
a great civil war has been successfully sustained ; a great debt has 
been incidentally incurred, but with it the public credit of the nation 
has been established on a firmer basis than it ever enjoyed, and the 
deepest monetary depression has been experienced, without the 
whisper of repudiation in any Northern or Western State. In the 
mean time, we have rivalled other peoples in their manufacturing 
specialties, we have been multiplying inventions, cultivating art and 
literature, and producing everything that moderation wants, asks for, 
and uses. Skilful husbandry is supplying Europe with native prod- 
ucts, and honesty and industry are indorsing national securities until 
they are in demand upon every foreign ‘change. Who are the bone 
and sinew of the people who make this exhibit? Are they the 
masses educated at public schools, the comparatively few educated at 
colleges and universities, or the fewer educated at parochial schools, 
or the great number uneducated ? 

Finally, as to the plaintive protest on the part of Mr. Richard 
Grant White against one man paying taxes to educate another man’s 
children : — 

When a tax-payer contributes to the establishment of a public- 
school system, he knows that unless the system is a good one, his 
money is wasted, with loss to himself and without advantage to others; 
therefore he sees to it that good teachers are obtained and good 
methods adopted. This accomplished and its advantages apparent, 
he chooses, as he has a right, to see that his own children shall enjoy 
these advantages. So it rests with every tax-payer who has chil- 
dren to get more than the worth of his money directly, besides receiv- 
ing those same indirect benefits which the childless tax-payer receives. 

The philosophical principle of taxing all for public education is 
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clearly stated by John Stuart Mill, in his chapter on the “ Limits of 
Government.” He says: — 

“ Education is one of those things which it is admissible on prin- 
ciple that a government should provide for the people. There are 
certain primary elements and means of knowledge which it is in the 
highest degree desirable that all human beings should acquire during 
childhood. If their parents, or those upon whom they depend, have the 
power of obtaining for them instruction and fail to do it, they com- 
mit a double breach of duty: towards the children themselves, and 
towards the members of the community generally, who are all liable 
to suffer seriously from the consequences of ignorance and want of 
education in their fellow-citizens. It is therefore an allowable 
exercise of the powers of government to impose on parents the 
legal obligation of giving elementary instruction to children. This, 
however, cannot be done without taking measures to insure that such 
instruction shall always be accessible to them either gratuitously or 
at a trifling expense.” 

This leads to the consideration of the class to be educated, and 
the degree of education. The tax-payer certainly has a right to 
send his children to the public schools, if any one has a right, and 
the recognition of this right precludes the idea advanced by Mr. 
White, to reduce them to charity or pauper institutions ; and if they 
should ever assume this character their usefulness, except to 
the degraded, would be destroyed. The system, to be beneficial, 
must enlist the sympathies of the middle classes, which it will 
accomplish only when it becomes identified with their hopes and 
ambition. Its development to-day is due to the fact that it is the 
cherished institution of the average American, his lever of social 
elevation, — not in a drawing-room sense, but in that of self-respect 
based upon knowledge. 

Here and there, the friends of the system find occasion for dissat- 
isfaction and disappointment, and with the frankness of Mr. Walton, 
expose errors and suggest remedies; but do not credit the system, 
as Mr. Richard Grant White does, with the frequency of divorces, (!) 
and refer any other alleged widespread social evils to the bad spelling 
and bad reading of Norfolk County children. Perfection is nowhere 
claimed for the system. Its general usefulness is known by general, 
not local experience; its general improvement is going on, although 
Norfolk County may make a fossiliferous exhibit. 

That it affords the cheapest possible education for the tax-payers’ 
children no one will deny who is acquainted with the facts. Mr. J. 
Ormond Wilson, superintendent of the public schools of the District 
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of Columbia, furnishes the following table of comparative costs of 
educating pupils. It will be found in the last report of the school 
board of the District, and is based upon the reliable statistics collected 
by Gen. Eaton, superintendent of the Bureau of Education. 
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Those who are desirous of information on the question of the 
influence of public-school education on the productive and social 
value of labor are referred to Mill’s Political Economy for facts and 
principles, also to the circulars published by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. A part of the reply of A. J. Mundella, Esq., member of the 
British Parliament for Sheffield, England, to a letter of Gen. Eaton 
on this subject, is submitted to the reader. The writer employed 
from three thousand to four thousand laborers. He says: “I would 
say that an educated man invariably acquires a knowledge of his work 
with greater facility, and executes it with less cost of supervision, 
than an uneducated man. The mere rudiments I do not rank high. 
If a man can barely read and write he has not attained to much. In 
my opinion a youth cannot be too highly educated for business _pur- 
poses. I believe there can be no greater mistake than the old and 
common error that a boy may be made above his business by educa- 
tion. My experience of workmen is that the better a man is educated, 
and the greater the intellectual resources he possesses, the less he is 
disposed to any kind of intemperance or excess.” Testimony to 
the same effect was furnished by Gen. Samuel Thomas, of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, employing five hundred common and skilled laborers ; 
by Mr. John W. Browning, bricklayer, president of the Trades Union 


* No returns made since report of 1878, 
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and secretary of the National Labor Union, New York City ; and by 
others. 

The conclusions from practical proofs, as opposed to Mr. White’s 
theory and opinion, are, that knowledge is more toa man than gas to 
a balloon: that it elevates his moral character, and makes him of 
more value as a producer to his country ; that the general diffusion 
of knowledge cannot be intrusted to private benevolence; that until 
Mr. White suggests some other substitute than charity and parochial 
schools for public schools, the latter should and will be sustained; 
that the public-school system, more than any other American insti- 
tution, insures equality the highest and most precious,— the equality 
of opportunity for self-improvement, — contributes most of all, more 
than the ballot, to assimilating foreign elements, to disciplining 
the children of aliens; that it is the balance-wheel of universal 
suffrage, likely to become the strongest bond of union, and the 
nationalizing element of our social and political problem. The 
friends of the system believe that its mission is to impress on the 
American mind that the highest liberty is freedom from ignorance, 
and that men are only equal when they obey the laws whose protec- 
tion they enjoy. 
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IS OUR PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM A SUCCESS? 
A NORTH-SIDE VIEW OF RICHARD GRANT WHITE, 


BY GEORGE J. LUCKEY, 





IF we did not live in a doubting age, —an age in which it is com 
mon for erratic individuals to express doubts upon all social, religious, 
political, and scientific truths, —it would not, perhaps, be necessary to 
argue a question, the affirmative of which is self-evident to nine 
tenths of those who read and think upon the subject. 

Every age has produced writers who, when they found themselves 
unable to attract public attention while floating with the stream of 
popular opinion, have turned their prows against the tide and per- 
versely sought to stem the current, hoping that the momentary ripple 
which their veering caused might attract the attention of passers-by, 

We know that it takes courageous men to oppose public sentiment ; 
and when this opposition is in the interest of right or is actuated by 
proper motives, it deserves the highest praise. But we are always 
suspicious of the individuals who on all occasions seek to exhibit 
a spirit of opposition, and who are sorely disappointed when their 
movements are not generally noticed by the multitude. When these 
individuals have been identified with the advocacy of peculiar theo- 
ries on science, literature, or the branches of common-school study, 
such as /anguage or kindred topics, and are led to conclude that 
especial interest in their routine descantations, as they appear from 
time to time in the public prints, is on the wane, their penchant for 
celebrity prompts them to seize upon any expedient that will dazzle 
a little longer the gaze of the curious; and to secure this they will 
even assail immutable truths, and with an air of earnestness direct 
their assaults upon systems that are universally held to be the very 
foundations and bulwarks of society, — systems that are deemed by 
the wisest and best philanthropists to be above reproach or invidious 
criticism. 

But our main purpose in writing this article is to call attention to 
what we consider palpable errors and bad logic in an essay on “ The 
Public School Failure,” published in the December number of the 
“North American Review,” by Richard Grant White, whose facile 
pen has recently run with peculiar heedlessness upon educational 
subjects. 

His introductory pages relating to the growth and development 
of the public-school system, as well as his remarks upon its cost, are 
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perhaps in the main correct; but they can certainly have no bearing 
upon the question under discussion, since it has not been shown that 
any private enterprise has ever succeeded in educating pupils of any 
grade at a less cost fer capita than it is done by the most expensively 
conducted public-school system in any city of the Union. That 
$3,800,000 is annually spent in New York City for education is sur- 
prising, not so much on account of its magnitude, as on account of 
its insignificance. Three million eight hundred thousand dollars is 
indeed a large sum of money; but when we learn that for this expend- 
iture there are educated 275,000 children of all grades, from the 
lowest elementary schools to the college, we are more astonished at 
the results than at the means. 

But we quote: “From that time public education passed rapidly 
into municipal politics, and became at once an engine of political 
corruption and social deterioration.” 

That the management of the educational affairs of a great city was 
placed in the hands of corrupt politicians was certainly a misfortune ; 
but how does this prove the public-school system a failure, unless it 
is shown that these corrupt politicians were made corrupt by receiv- 
ing a public-school education? Was the Hon. William Tweed a 
graduate of the New York City College or of the Female Normal 
School? or in fact, has it been or can it be shown that a majority or 
even any of these corrupt leaders were graduates of any public high 
school or of any college? Certainly, if the ratio of those who are 
educated in public schools is to those who are educated elsewhere as 
four to one, then, unless the writer alluded to can demolish the prin- 
ciple of proportion, four out of five of these corrupt politicians must 
have been graduates of the public schools. If this can be shown, 
we will candidly admit that in New York, at least, public schools 
have been a failure. 

It might not be safe for us, living as we do so far from the Metrop- 
olis, to give our impressions concerning the municipal corruption of 
which the writer speaks; but from information gathered, we are 
of the opinion that these leaders and their followers are principally 
of foreign birth, or belong to that class who are opposed to public 
education. Of course this is only an opinion, and could be easily 
controverted by a few statistics. 

Again, we are told that “ According to independent and competent 
evidence from all quarters, the mass of the pupils of these public 
schools are unable to read intelligently, to spell correctly, to write 
legibly, to describe understandingly the geography of their own 
country, or to do anything that reasonably well-educated children 
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should do with ease. They cannot write a simple letter, they 
cannot do readily and with quick comprehension a simple sum in 
practical arithmetic, they cannot tell the meaning of any but the 
commonest of the words that they read and spell so ill.” 

This arraignment, if true, would settle the whole question against 
both public and private schools, for we know of no public writer so 
unscrupulous as to assert that private schools are more efficient than 
public schools. But is the statement given above true, and what is 
the evidence given to prove this wonderful and wholesale declaration ? 
Simply the assertion of the writer that “The testimony to this amaz- 
ing and deplorable condition of the mass of the pupils of our public 
schools is so varied, so independent, and comes from so many different 
quarters, that it must be true; it cannot be discarded. It is given 
by private persons, by officers of school districts, by teachers them- 
selves, and it comes from all parts of the country. It cannot be 
repeated here in detail, for it would fill half the pages that can be 
afforded to this article.” 

It would seem that so grave and so broad a charge should be sup- 
ported by something more than an assertion. Certainly no court of 
justice would admit the above as evidence in the most trivial case 
that could be imagined; and if the testimony of which the writer 
speaks could be furnished, it would be insignificant compared with 
the rebutting testimony that would be produced from a much greater 
number of persons and from a greater variety of sources, as to the 
efficiency and worth of the public schools. If quotations like the 
above are considered proof, it would be difficult to name a proposi- 
tion that could not be proven. We could fill a volume with the 
names of persons, from every calling in life and from every section of 
the nation, who will assert that a republican form of government is 
a failure, that Thomas Jefferson was not a statesman, and that the 
Christian religion is a mistake; and yet we would hesitate to say 
“that the testimony is so varied, so independent, and comes from so 
many different quarters, that it must be true; it cannot be discarded.” 

But the writer gives an example which deserves more attention 
than does his statement above quoted, for the reason that the fallacy 
is not so apparent. We allude to his review of the work of the 
pupils in the schools of Norfolk County, Mass., which has been so 
extensively published and distributed throughout the United States, 
and which very many consider a fair sample of the work done in all 
public schools. 

In this report there is evidence of great ignorance on the part of 
many of the pupils; but without some knowledge of the natural 
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ability of the several pupils, or of their circumstances, it is impossi- 
ble to determine whether the results shown are good or bad. The 
most enthusiastic friend of the public-school system never claimed 
that it could furnish capacity to the pupils, or that the simple 
presence of a public school-house in a neighborhood would make 
good scholars of those who seldom if ever entered its portals; and 
until it is shown that the discreditable work alluded to was done by 
pupils of average ability, and by those who were in regular attend- 
ance, it proves nothing. If it be true, as doubtless it is, that the 
pupils who were unable to read intelligently and write fairly, and who 
knew but little of numbers, were enrolled only during the winter 
season, and were on account of circumstances unable to attend regu- 
larly, or that in natural ability they were below the average, their 
failure proves nothing against the efficiency of the school. 

Any one who has long been connected with public schools, of 
which the majority of patrons are poor, knows the disadvantages 
with which the children of this class have to contend in comparison 
with the children of those who are able to send their offspring to 
private institutions of learning ; and yet, notwithstanding the dispar- 
ity in advantage between those who attend the public and those who 
attend the private schools, we have never found any one holding the 
views of the author of ‘The Public School Failure,” who was willing 
to risk a competitive examination between the pupils of the public 
and the private schools of any grade in any city. 

The following quotations would be amusing to the general reader, 
if the author had not written them in such apparent earnestness, 
He says :— 

“Our rural districts are infested with tramps, a creature unknown 
to our fathers and even to us in our youth.” 

“Bribery at elections is almost openly practised by both our great 
political parties.” 

It has been our fortune, whether good or bad, to see many tramps ; 
but among them we have never noticed a large number who have 
carried diplomas from high or normal schools, nor have we ever 
observed that many of them were graduates of the public elementary 
schools. Our observation is that the greater part of them were for- 
eigners, and came from countries that were never cursed with a 
public-school system. But the observation of one person is of course 
limited, and there may be sections of country where tramps are 
known by their having high or normal school diplomas protruding 
from their pockets. 

With regard to dribery, the author is more at sea than he is on the 
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question of ¢vamps; for the class that gives and the class that takes 
bribes generally have a local habitation, and are therefore better 
known than the wandering Ishmaelite whose home is on the public 
highway. 

Municipal corruption is mostly found in populous centres, where 
the foreign population is dominant, and where a large portion of the 
population never graduated from the public school. A casual read- 
ing of the list of chief and petty officers in any of the great cities 
will convince the most obstinate that the political leaders of the 
dominant party in the great centres of population are not of Ameri- 
can birth, and are not graduates of the public schools. 

Again, we are told that “In the New England States, the native 
whites who could not read and write were in the proportion of 1 to 
312, while in the six Southern States (Delaware, Virginia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia) the proportion of 
wholly illiterate whites was I to 12. Now, if ignorance isthe mother 
of vice, of crime, of wretchedness, and of all that goes to make bad 
citizens, the excess of the criminal classes in the Southern States 
should have been something like the proportion of 312 to 12. But 
it was not so. On the contrary, the proportional excess of crime, of 
pauperism, of suicide, and of insanity was very much greater in the 
New England States ; for in 1860 they had in their prisons 2,459, 
while the six Southern States had 477.” 

The ease with which the writer attributes these different conditions 
of society to the results of public-school education is very remarkable. 
In order to make the contrast between the two sections as marked as 
possible, he states, in a foot-note on page 548, that homicide, which is 
common in the South, is of no importance in the consideration of these 
statistics, and like Rip Van Winkle’s drink, is not counted. With equal 
nonchalance he places insanity among the crimes with which the 
public-school system has afflicted the human family. Had the writer 
gone one step farther, he might have proved with equal facility that 
the public-school system was to blame for the fact that consumption is 
more prevalent in New England than in the South, and also for this 
other fact, that the December temperature is lower in Connecticut 
than in South Carolina. He further asserts that the great number 
of criminals in the Northern States is directly traceable to the influ- 
ence of public education ; but any one might with an equal show of 
truth assert that the small number of criminals in the South is 
directly traceable to the moral influence exerted on her people by 
the glorious system of human slavery. 

In his article, he has omitted two important facts in making up his 
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argument, which have an important bearing upon its value. In the 
first place he ignores the crime of homicide, which is so common in 
the South, but fails to deduct the number of criminals of this class 
that are inmates of Northern prisons, and who help to make up the 
number which he gives to show the criminal tendencies of the North- 
ern people ; and further, to make the contrast between the two sec- 
tions more marked, and to prove by comparison that crime is more 
frequent where education is more general, he takes no account of 
the hundreds who are turned with bleeding backs from Southern 
whipping-posts, while he eagerly counts the number of criminals of 
like grade who, on account of our more humane laws, are inhabitants 
of Northern prisons. 

In the second place, he ignores the fact that the people of the 
Southern States named are mostly engaged in agriculture, and are 
without many large and populous cities or great manufacturing or 
commercial centres, where the thousands of uneducated foreigners 
make up the mass of the population. Of the half-million of immigrants 
who annually reached our shores prior to 1860, nine tenths of them 
found homes in the free North; and the great work of the public 
schools was to take the children of these people and train them for 
good citizenship. Owing to the poverty of the parents or to their 
lack of interest in the education of their children, this work is imper- 
fectly done with the first generation ; but year by year the success is 
more marked. 

We are told that the public school should in fifty years accomplish 
the object of its mission. Admitting this to be true, is no time to 
be given in which to educate the hundreds of thousands who from all 
classes and all countries annually seek homes on our shores? But, 
judged from its results, is the public-school system a failure? What 
other agency, save education made general by the aid of the public 
schools, could have taught the people of the North to peaceably sub- 
mit to the expressed will of the majority ? and what, save the absence 
of general education, caused the masses in the South to follow design- 
ing leaders in an effort to establish a government whose corner-stone 
was oppression and human slavery? What, save the general intelli- 
gence of the people brought about by the existence of free schools, 
enables fifty millions of people to govern themselves without the aid of 
vast standing armies? What nation without public schools has ever 
been able to do this? 

The logic which compares the condition of society in New Eng- 
land unfavorably with the condition of society in the South ignores 
the fact that a highly educated and cultured community draws a 
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closer dividing line between crime and virtue than is recognized 
in a community where illiteracy is general. In the time of Richard, 
when there was scarcely a school of any kind in the British Isles, 
there was but one crime of any importance; viz., disloyalty to the 
king or baron. Murder was only a finable offence, and theft was 
either a virtue or a crime according to circumstances. If the thing 
stolen was from an inferior, there was no penalty attached ; but if it 
was the property of a superior, the crime was considered greater 
than that of murder. 

In the Southern States above named, the shedding of human 
blood, if it flowed from veins hidden beneath a colored: skin, was not 
considered murder. And the perpetrators of rape, seduction, forni- 
cation, and adultery, and all the brutal crimes of lust, were, if their 
victims were of African descent, viewed as but slight offenders 
against the peace of society; but if the victim was white and the 
perpetrator black, the crime became the darkest in the calendar, and 
the penalty of death was inflicted upon the offender. In this coun- 
try, whose boasted civilization is held up to us as a model, and in 
which we are told that on account of the absence of free schools 
there is scarcely any crime, it was no bar to respectability for a 
man to sell his own offspring into perpetual slavery, and half-sisters 
were often recognized as the concubines of their half-brothers. 

If the crimes named above were punished in these six Southern 
States as they were in New England, many of the leaders of this 
alleged civilization would have lived behind prison bars. And yet 
we are told that in the North, where free schools abound, “ Filial 
respect and paternal love have both diminished; and as for the 
modesty of our young men and even of our young women, they do 
not even blush that they have lost it.” 

The education, thrift, and virtue which the public schools of New 
England have brought to her citizens is known and read of all men; 
and if there is any section of the world that has more general intel- 
ligence, a higher civilization, or a more virtuous people, it is unknown 
to the writer of this article. 

It has never been claimed that intellectual culture will destroy 
vice ; but it has been demonstrated that it is a potent means to that 
end. Medicine is one of the means to arrest disease; but this alone, 
if not accompanied with good nursing, will never restore health. 

It is not strictly true that “Ignorance is the mother of vice ”; but 
it is an incontrovertible fact that vice is the offspring of Ignorance 
and Want. Which of these personified things is the paternal, and 
which the maternal origin of the uncomely child, is of no moment 
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in the discussion of this question; what we do know is, that they 
mostly live together, and it is seldom if ever that virtue is born of 
this union. 

The disorder and lawlessness in society which threaten the 
security of life and property are without question the offspring of 
ignorance and want ; for example, the New York riots of 1863 and 
the railroad troubles of 1877 were not organized by, or composed of, 
educated and cultured gentlemen. A roster of the men who mus- 
tered in either of these armies would not exhibit many names of 
college professors or high-school graduates, 

If the Gospel of Peace preached by the Master himself failed to 
regenerate all of the twelve of his chosen disciples, how can we 
expect any human agency to do more? 

The plan advocated by Mr. White has been tried for more than 
fifty years, and is now in vogue in Mexico, South America, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and Austria, and has only lately been abandoned by 
Great Britain and France. Here is an opportunity for some oppo- 
nent of free schools to show by reliable statistics that the people of 
these countries are more virtuous, prosperous, and happy than are 
the people of New England, Switzerland, and Prussia, where a benefi- 
cent system of public education has been projected for the enlighten- 
ment and advancement of their citizens, 
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REAL EDUCATION: ITS PRINCIPLES AND A LITILE- 
KNOWN CHAPTER IN 17S HISTORY. 


IN THREE PARTS. 
BY WILLIAM JOLLY, H. M. INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ EDUCATION, ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE, AS DRBVELOPED BY GEORGE COMBE,’’ ETC. 


How shall our children be developed so as to be best prepared for 
the work of life and for the fulfilment of their destinies as human 
beings? Through what training shall they pass? What subjects 
shall they be taught, and how shall they be taught them, for these 
high ends? Ina word, how shall they be EDUCATED? 

These are amongst the most momentous questions that affect 
humanity. On the answers given to them depend, in largest meas- 
ure, the happiness and usefulness of the individual, and the prosper- 
ity and improvement of society ; personal, domestic, social, industrial, 
and national well-being. Hence the perennial interest mankind have 
always felt in these most practical of inquiries and the varied answers 
offered by different men and different nations. The problems they 
involve have attracted the highest minds and roused them to some of 
their highest efforts to furnish the best answers. They have engaged 
the thoughts and labors of philosophers, statesmen, and. rulers, poets, 
prophets, and priests, —the greatest, wisest, and most powerful of the 
earth. And they will continue to attract the best thoughts of the 
best thinkers ; for on their treatment, more than on aught else, rest 
the present good and future progress of the race. 

Certain answers were given to these questions thirty years ago, in 
certain schools carried on in different parts of Britain, which many 
have thought to have been rarely, if ever, surpassed for sense and 
soundness, and which merit more attention than they have yet 
received. These schools were first founded in the memorable year 
1848, when another French revolution restruck the chord in human 
experience which had been sounded in earlier convulsions in the 
same country, and the tones of which will be heard far into the ages. 
Amongst other effects of that social agitation, it excited fresh inter- 
est in all questions bearing on education ; because the growing power 
of the masses, if it did nothing else, roused the most selfish of rulers 
to seek some answer to them, at least for their own safety. The 
schools whose work we propose examining were known by the term 
“secular ’’; a name determinately selected by their founder, George 
Combe, as best expressing their function, of which more anon, But the 
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title was every way unfortunate. It distinguished them by a minor 
peculiarity, that of keeping mere theology outside the school, though 
advocating its teaching elsewhere, while carefully training the religious 
and moral faculties of the pupils within it; and though employed | 
prior to the formation of the polemical, anti-theological sect that ; 
afterwards assumed the designation, and used in connection with the 
schools in a purely educational sense, it did them the injustice of i 
confounding them with the most obnoxious, to the popular theologi- 
cal mind, of modern anti-theological parties. But let us for the pres- 
ent dismiss the zame from view and examine the ¢#izg it denoted; 
let us see what they did, in the interests of our children, They 
deserve and will reward some study. 
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I A REALISTIC SCHOOL IN EDINBURGH, PREPARING FOR LIFE, 


We shall look into the first school called by this unfortunate title. 
It was opened in Edinburgh, in December, 1848, in Infirmary Street, 
close by one of the lowest and most notorious localities in that varied 
city, the well-known Cowgate, the home of the poorest and the haunt 
of the vilest ; with the express aim, amongst others, of attracting 
some of their guiltless children to higher and happier things. The 
teacher was no common man, — Mr. W. Mattieu Williams, who has | 
since then gained distinction in literature and science,* but whose hy 
highest honor is what he achieved in this obscure school in the Scot- | 
tish capital. Its prospectus, prepared by George Combe, was certainly 
remarkable enough when issued; many thought it and called it pre- 
tentious and romantic nonsense, if not worse. After referring to the 
recent Revolution and its consequences, in the “ wreck of property, 
derangement of trade, loss of employment to the operative classes, 
general suffering in the present time, and fear of evil for the 
future,” it ascribes the then unfavorable state of European society, 
amongst other causes, to the imperfect education of the great 
body of the people. “In many countries,” it continued, “their 
instruction has been greatly neglected; and even in those in 
which the best efforts have been made to teach them, the knowl- 
edge imparted has rarely embraced an exposition of the natural 
laws by which individual and social well-being is determined. 
Moreover, they have not been trained to submit, in their prac- 
tical conduct, to the requirements of these laws, as necessary con- 
ditions of prosperity.” And the school was expressly founded, 
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| * IIe is the author of “ Through Norway with Ladies,” “Through Norway with a Knap- 
; sack,” “ The Fuel of the Sun,” and other works, is a very good practical chemist, and has 
long been an active member and worker in several learned societies. 
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because the projectors believed “that the general instruction 
and training of the young were the best remedies that could be 
applied to existing evils, and the surest protection against future 
misfortunes.” Certainly a noble aim if carried out, and one that 
eminently commends itself as the ideal of a school: there exist cer- 
tain domestic and social evils, which imperil personal and _ national 
safety and progress ; let us endeavor to check, or at least to lessen 
these, by instructing and training our children, over and above the 
usual subjects of our schools, in the conditions of human happiness 
and well-being, by the violation of which these evils are produced. 
Nothing could be more sensible and philosophical. In order the 
better to secure the proposed result, it was determined as far as pos- 
sible to improve the method, as well as the matter, of the educa- 
tion then prevalent, according to the best lights of the Science of 
Education, based on the Science of Man, then also beginning to 
claim increased attention, 

It will at least be interesting to see how this novel but well-meant 
venture was carried out. The school was opened and drew numer- 
ous pupils, despite its name and reputed irreligious Utopianism. 
When in full working order, it was conducted by a head master, a 
female assistant, and some pupil-teachers and monitors, and after 
the first year was attended by an average of one hundred and fifty 
children of both sexes, many of them from the lower parts of the 
city, and by the incorrigibles and waifs from other schools, drawn by 
its novelty, or sent to be cured byits unusual discipline. Let us 
look at some of the specialties of the education given there. 

The intellectual instruction was certainly uncommon, — much more 
so then than now, though it is sadly uncommon still. The usual 
branches of our schools were of course taught, — “the three R’s,” 
and also their congeners, then less taught; grammar, composition, 
geography, history, drawing, book-keeping, and other elements, at that 
time comparatively rare in schools ; and these were well taught, as 
testified by the most competent judges. But in this school, these sub- 
jects were looked upon in their true light, as mere tools for other and 
better work, as the instruments by which real knowledge is obtained, 
communicated, employed, and preserved. They were viewed as the 
subordinate and less important part of the work of aschool. It wasone 
of the guiding principles of this seminary, to enable the children to 
know themselves as individuals, and their surroundings, present 
and future, so that they might become intelligently prepared for the 
life they were about to enter on, as men and women in society. They 
were therefore instructed in “a knowledge of the constitution of the 
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human body and mind, and of their relation to external objects, and 
the natural laws by which their functions are regulated, as these are 


unfolded in the sciences of physiology and phrenology” ; also in “a_ 


knowledge of the natural sources of wealth and of the natural laws 
which govern its production and distribution, as unfolded in the 
science of political economy.” But as members of the wonderful 
physical universe that surrounded and upheld them, they also re- 
ceived instruction in the natural sciences which investigate it, — 
natural philosophy, chemistry, natural history, and the like. Still 
further to complete their knowledge and exercise their faculties, 
they were also taught “the materials and processes of the arts and 
manufactures, the characteristics and beauties of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, poetry, and natural scenery, as a means of awak- 
ening in the children a love of the beautiful.” 

Be it observed that all this intellectual instruction was not given, 
like the ordinary science lessons now happily more common in our 
schools since 1848, as side or extra subjects, to be taken or omitted 
according to the fancy of the teachers or the pupils. They formed 
the staple instruction of the school, the field and lines of its work 
from the lowest classes upwards; more an integral portion of it, ina 
sense, than “the three R’s,” as being the higher and more important 
aim of the school curriculum. The teaching of these subjects began 
with the first day of entering school; and all the gallery, reading, and 
other lessons were so arranged and taught as continually to work out 
this aim and to contribute to its realization, —that of enabling the child 
to know himself and the world in which he is placed. The whole 
teaching was the carrying out of a well-conceived plan, from first to 
last, of a systematized arrangement of the whole course of instruction. 
Though never formally obtruded before the children, one idea regu- 
lated all lessons given, however infantile and simple and seemingly 
unconnected with each other; and this idea reduced the whole to a 
practical unity of training and instruction which it was the purpose 
of the school life to work out. It is here that the special function of 
this school in regard to its scientific instruction appears, and it is one 
deserving special attention in the present agitation regarding schools 
and school studies. 

The mode in which this apparently abstruse course of instruction 
was gone through is also noteworthy. “The main object kept in 
view in the teaching was,” as the head master tells us, “ to fix in the 
minds of the children the great principles of each branch of science, 
and to give them such a key to the whole subject, and the mode of 
investigating it, as would enable them to prosecute more fully any 
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branch of study that their future occupation or inclination might lead 
them to undertake. Every effort was made to train their minds to 
habits of philosophical investigation, and to carry them practically 
out of the very common error, that science is a something confined 
within the walls of universities, behind lecture-tables, and amongst 
stoppered bottles and philosophical apparatus ; and to convince them 
that what we call science is simply a systematized knowledge of the 
objects which exist, and the agencies which are ever acting around 
and upon us, and which, in fact, influence us at every moment of our 
lives, and regulate the most ordinary affairs of every-day life. They 
were taught to observe the fact that the laws which science teaches 
are everywhere and always in operation; that no being or object can 
exist for a moment without being subject to them; that our happi- 
ness or misery depends to a great degree upon the circumstance, 
whether we place ourselves in harmony or discord with them; that 
every object or action we can contemplate affords us an illustration 
of some of the principles of science ; that all nature is a manifestation, 
and by its relation to our faculties a revelation, of the power and will 
of our Creator; and that therefore every duty of life, great or small, 
has in itself an inherent dignity and importance, —is in fact a reli- 
gious duty, and should be performed, not merely for the sake of its 
direct advantages, but out of reverence to Him who instituted it.” 

As in all good teaching, continual advantage was taken of eye and 
ear and the senses generally, by the use of diagrams, the black- 
board, and like appliances ; by cultivating an intellectual, energizing 
style of questions ; and by similar arts, which are now the common- 
places of all true education. But other things were done to increase 
the intellectual life of the school and to make the training more real 
and true. The teacher not only questioned the children, as is the 
custom in all schools, but he allowed the children themselves also to 
question him! During the progress of a lesson, any child could 
stand up and put a difficulty he had, or ask a question on some point 
in hand ; and this was encouraged by the teacher, as a valuable means 
of insight into the minds of his pupils and an important contribution 
to the success of the lesson. The children were also solicited to add 
to the information given, by mentioning illustrative facts that had 
come under their own observation. In this way a lesson there had 
the appearance of an active, earnest conversation on a special subject, 
between teacher and pupils, guided by the master mind. 

To rouse them still further to self-observation and reflection, the 
children were asked to hand in, every morning, questions in writing 
on anything they had seen and wished information about; and these 
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queries were made the subjects of after lessons, and became an impor- 
tant means of getting at the difficulties, needs, and wishes of the 
children, all the more valuable and educative that they were the 
outcome of self-sustained intellectual activity. 

In the same direction, what most teachers would consider a very 
hazardous experiment for magisterial dignity and prestige, the pupil- 
teachers and monitors were accustomed to give what are now known 
in normal schools as criticism lessons, during which their fellow- 
teachers and the fwfi/s noted errors committed, and afterwards 
mentioned them, with suggestions towards improvement, the teacher 
for the time replying to the critics; and, wonderful to tell, the head 
master submitted himself to the same ordeal from his pupils! This deli- 
cate piece of work, fraught with great good when skilfully conducted, 
would seem to have succeeded very well, both intellectually and mor- 
ally. The acuteness shown by the children at these times is said to 
have been remarkable. “ By thus submitting teachers and pupils to the 
same tribunal of free discussion,” Mr. Williams informs us, “a practi- 
cal demonstration of the natural supremacy of truth and justice was 
afforded, the final appeal being made to the authority of these alone. 
The position of a teacher naturally tends to introduce a disposition 
to dogmatize, the counteraction of which is of the utmost impor- 
tance. By these periodical criticisms from their own pupils, they are 
made conscious of their imperfections, and are continually reminded 
that neither their pride nor their position can give them any real 
superiority over their pupils, but that their authority must be based 
on superior attainments and moral energy alone. Many may at first 
suppose,” he naturally adds, “that by allowing such liberty to the 
children, the authority of the teachers will become subverted or dimin- 
ished ; for it is often laid down as a sort of school-master’s axiom, 
that the teacher must always conceal his ignorance and natural 
defects from his pupils, and it is often a common practice, with even 
good teachers, to evade questions which they cannot answer, and have 
recourse to many other artifices in order to lead the pupils to form 
an exaggerated estimate of their attainments. The promoters and 
teachers of this school,” he says, “ believed this to be a serious and 
demoralizing error, and the teacher has, from the commencement, 
scrupulously acted upon the opposite principle, by candidly confess- 
ing his ignorance whenever a question was put to him that he was 
unable to answer; or whenever he ventured an explanation which 
was at all doubtful, the doubt was distinctly and carefully stated, and 
the explanation offered not as a sufficient one, but as the best he was 
able to give. Experience showed that instead of diminishing the 
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respect of the children, this course produced the opposite effect.” 
This is as wise and beautiful as it is rare and racy. 

“With the exception of the arithmetical tables,” we are told, “ xo 
lessons were set to the children to learn by rote.” The general aim of 
the intellectual instruction is thus stated: ‘‘ Wherever references or 
theories were involved, they were submitted to severe examination, the 
teacher suggesting difficulties and apparent objections, and requir- 
ing the pupils to do the same. In general, his object was to lead 
rather than carry them through a subject, by supplying, or if possi- 
ble drawing from themselves, such suggestions and facts as might 
direct their minds to investigate, and find their own conclusions, 
rather than to remain mere passive and submissive recipients of the 
statements of the teacher”’ ; the object being “that the children might 
acquire habits of investigation, and an independence and energy of 
intellect which would induce them to continue through life the pur- 
suit of knowledge as their most valued recreation.” This embodies 
the very soul of sound teaching; it would have delighted the anti- 
thetical Rousseau, as the embodiment of his pedagogical gospel of 
“doing everything by doing nothing,” and have satisfied the para- 
doxical Jacotot, when he says, “ Admonish, stimulate your pupil fo 
do something. Do not attempt to force matters by your own expla- 
nations. Hedoes not need them; they will debase him by making 
him think himself dependent for his ideas on the intellect of others ; 
they will make him a sluggard. Leave him to learn alone, do not 
make him a machine to be moved by your impulse.” 

But we must refrain from want of space, —not from want of mat- 
ter or of will, on your part or mine, I should hope, good reader. 
Let us only note in fine, on this head, the effects of such intellect- 
ual instruction and training on the children ; and remember what 
the most of these were, —rough Arabs, drawn from one of the lowest 
parts of Edinburgh. “Their whole character was awakened and vivi- 
fied, and the change was decidedly visible in the countenances and 
general bearing of the children. This change was a matter of con- 
tinual remark by the more frequent visitors to the school, who 
observed that the coarseness and vulgarity of aspect of some of the 
children, and the heaviness and dulness of others, rapidly changed 
to an expression of comparative refinement and intelligence ; and 
this led many strangers to suppose that they belonged to a higher 
class in society than was really the case.” Is it any wonder that it 
was so? But whatof the higher element in all school life, the moral 
training of such children? That was equally, if not more, satisfac- 
tory. ‘Moral training,” we are told, “was always maintained as the 
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paramount object of the school. The children were taught the laws 

of their own constitution, — physical, intellectual, and moral, — as 
deduced from the structure and relations of their bodily and mental 
organs, and from observed mental phenomena. It was shown to 
them that these laws are not mere human inventions, but the posi- 
tive institutions of the Creator; that the whole framework of exter- 
nal nature is built up in accordance with them; that not one can 
be violated by us, without deranging the harmony of our own func- 
tions and relations to the world around us, and thereby necessarily 
producing immediate or remote pain and misery to ourselves and 
those we influence. This principle was studiously kept in view in 
all the lessons on the sciences.” ‘They learned that every truth 
which science teaches is a revelation of God’s will, which should be 
known by man, and serve to guide him in performing his part in the 
general scheme of creation.” “One great object of the teaching 
was to convey to their minds a perception of their actually living 
under a scheme of divine government which favors temperance, 
industry, intelligence, morality, and religion in this world; and to 
train them to refer, in their judgments of men and things, and in 
their own actions, to the laws by which this government is main- 
tained and enforced.” ‘The practical application of all branches of 
knowledge to the conduct of individuals was taught, with a view to 
enable the young to comprehend the manner in which the laws of 
God’s providence determine their health and sickness; their individ- 
ual and domestic happiness ; their social condition ; their success or 
failure in business ; and the physical, moral, and economical condition 
of their offspring. From this knowledge was deduced also conclu- 
sions concerning their temporal rights and duties as individuals, and 
members of society.” The moral training, in short, was “ based on 
the principle that the mere teaching of moral precepts is not sufficient, 
but that the young must be trained to carry them out into practice.” 
Let us note some points in the details of this practice. 

The desire was ‘‘so to regulate the conduct of the children that 
what they were taught in the lessons might a¢ once and habitually be 
carried out in their intercourse with each other. Moral delinquen- 
cies,” for instance,“ were tried dy a jury of the children, the teacher 
acting as judge. These trials were so conducted as to form practical 
moral lessons on circumstances which the children could not fail to 
understand and appreciate, and aid in creating a sound public opinion 
in the school, the operation of which was not confined to the occa- 
sion on which the verdict was pronounced. The offender who thus 
receives condemnation from his own school-fellows feels both its 
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force and justice far more deeply than if the teachers alone pro- 
nounced it; and the jury themselves, in asserting the supremacy of 
justice, are exerting their own moral powers, and thus forearming 
themselves against the liability to commit similar transgressions.” 
Students of education know that a system of juvenile moral self- 
government has been practised in some schools, and notably in the 
celebrated Hazelwood School, near Birmingham, under the remarka- 
ble brothers Rowland and Frederick Hill, — one of them the father of 
the founder of the modern postal system,—and this with great suc- 
cess, regulated by a fully organized code of laws administered by the 
pupils. But these boys under the Hills were gentlemen’s sons, and 
was it not too much to expect it from Cowgate waifs and strays? It 
would seem not; and the results should help us to believe more 
firmly than we do that human nature is human nature down in the 
gutter as well as up in the hall, that “blue blood” is not necessary 
to make a heart beat nobly, and that wise training will make its 
mark even under the most adverse conditions. 

But this unique constitutional republicanism in moral government 
went still further. ‘The teachers,” we are told, “always endeav- 
ored to give a moral tone to the whole proceedings of the school, by 
maintaining a scrupulous impartiality in their treatment of the chil- 
dren, by explaining to them the moral grounds on which the school 
discipline was founded, and freely permitting their own conduct to be 
questioned, making the government of the school, in fact, as constitu- 
tional as possible, and altogether based upon reason and the moral 
sentiments ; always avoiding the position of irresponsible despotism 
which is assumed by some school-masters, and viewed by many par- 
ents, as essential to school discipline.” 

I mention only one other peculiarity in the moral regulation of 
this school, keeping the best to the last, as at the marriage party 
long ago: the school was conducted without any corporal punishment 
whatever. 

At first, Mr. Williams tells us, he, like a modest young man and 
younger teacher, took the advice of his elders in the profession, whom 
he consulted on his way to this his first school, and who told him “that 
if he attempted to conduct a school of the kind proposed, failure 
would be inevitable if he were not allowed to use corporal punish- 
ment.” As many of the individuals whom he consulted were men 
for whose judgment he had the highest respect, he was unwilling to 
oppose a mere speculative opinion of his own to their practical expe- 
rience; and he therefore declined to undertake the charge of the 
school unless allowed to use physical chastisement, if found necessary. 
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The promoters of the school, though contrary to their principles 
and firm judgment, yielded the point, and Mr. Williams therefore 
did punish for a short time at first ; and this all the more necessarily, 
he then thought, —and most will agree with him, no doubt, —that 
these rough children knew no other mode of government. How like 
all this is to recent utterances on this great question, “ ever changing, 
ever new,” which will demand an answer to the end! But it is curi- 
ous — is it not a pity? —how the majority of school-masters still so 
identify their office with the privilege and pain of the lash. But 
let us hear Mr. Williams’s experience ; and from what we have already 
seen, he would seem — does he not ?—to deserve a hearing, espe- 
cially when his words pass from “speculative opinion” to his own 
“ practical experience,” in such a field to gain it as in that small, ill- 
furnished room, not intended for a school, filled with wild waifs 
accustomed only to the most violent rule ad ¢errorem, and deeming all 
else a sign of weakness. 

“ At first,” he tells us, and he gives his experience unreservedly 
and circumstantially, “considerable difficulties did arise in control- 
ling the children, because, from never having been accustomed to 
entertain even the idea of self-control, they regarded freedom from 
stripes as an invitation to anarchy. On several occasions, therefore, 
corporal punishment was resorted to, and the immediate result was 
better order in the school. Every time, however, that order and 
obedience were thus enforced, the teacher perceived and felt, with 
unequivocal distinctness, that the outward semblance of improve- 
ment was obtained at the cost of a moral sacrifice, both on the part 
of the children and himself. The enthronement of physical force 
produced a slavish submission in the children, and a degrading 
influence on the teacher. The hush and show of diligence which 
the punishment occasioned could be maintained only by repeating 
the infliction ; and in proportion as it became familiar, its restrain- 
ing power diminished, while its demoralizing influence daily acquired 
strength. This experience led to a suspension of chastisements 
from about the month of February to the termination of the session 
at the end of July, 1850. The school reopened in the end of 
August, and in September there was an influx of new pupils, most 
of whom had been accustomed to yield obedience only to blows. 
Considerable disorder consequently ensued, and on one occasion it 
had reached to such a height that four of the boys were sentenced 
to receive two ‘palmies’ each (Avzglice, stripes on the hand). 
Among these was one boy who had been a considerable time at the 
school, but who had proved almost unmanageable, owing chiefly to 
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his very remarkable deficiency of cautiousness. He was intelligent, 
and endowed with about a medium development of the moral senti- 
ments, and much adhesiveness. He was strongly attached to the 
school and to the teacher, but he disturbed all discipline by playing 
grotesque antics, making queer noises, and giving absurd though 
sometimes witty answers to the questions put to the other children, 
All this was attributable mainly to an utter disregard of the conse- 
quences of his own actions, either to himself or others. On the 
occasion referred to he was one of the principal offenders. When it 
came to his turn to receive the ‘palmies,’ he, to the surprise of the 
teacher, began to cry most bitterly, imploring, with the greatest 
earnestness, that he might not be punished. ‘No, no, no, maister; 
dinna, dinna lick me, maister; no, no, no, maister, I’m no sae bad as 
that.’ He repeated the expressions again and again, in tones of pos. 
itive anguish, to the great perplexity of the teacher, for it was quite 
clear that the fear of physical pain was not the cause of his distress, 
He had seen that the punishment inflicted on the other boys was 
slight, and his own careless indifference to pain is most remarkable; 
so much so, that he often comes to school bruised and bleeding in 
consequence of his utter recklessness in play, and he seemed to 
regard the floggings he received at home as a sort of customary 
excitement. It was clear that the pain he manifested on this occa- 
sion was purely moral; that the tie which bound him to his teacher 
— who was perhaps the only person who had ever attempted to gov- 
ern him bya really moral influence — was in danger of being broken, 
and that, in his own estimation, he was exposed by the punishment 
to a miserable degradation. 

“The teacher felt that the degradation was by no means limited to 
the boy, but that the larger share of it was his own; and although 
compelled to inflict the punishment in this instance (the boy having 
been sentenced with the rest who had already suffered the inflic- 
tion), he determined never again to have recourse to this most 
painful remedy for insubordination. 

“This resolution was confirmed by the general tone which per- 
vaded the school for a day or two after the event, for although the 
punishment was not inflicted in presence of the rest of the pupils, 
they knew that it was going on; and when the teacher returned 
among them they were certainly much more quiet and orderly, but 
it was a gloomy and sullen quietness, —the superior minds seemed 
instinctively oppressed with a feeling that they were to be governed 
by a degrading influence, while the inferior sulkily obeyed, merely 
because they were afraid to do otherwise. The evident tendency of 
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the infliction was to make the latter regard disobedience as a sort of 
forbidden enjoyment, to be snatched when favorable opportunities 
occurred. 

“The teacher has very carefully observed and reflected upon the 
results of the two experiments of governing the school with and 
without corporal punishment, and is convinced that those which are 
usually held forth as the advantages of corporal chastisement are in 
fact dangerous and delusive evils. Its direct influence on the pupils 
is usually demoralizing; and on the teacher, and through him on 
the school, invariably so. 

“The very facility which it affords of suppressing at once inatten- 
tion, disorder, and a tendency to disobedience, is particularly mis- 
chievous ; for it blinds the teacher to the real cause of the evil, 
which is most commonly some defect in the detailed or general man- 
agement of the school, or some want of energy or skill on his own 
part. If he is not permitted thus to repress the outward symptoms 


‘ of these deficiencies by ‘making an example’ of the most trouble- 


some pupils, he is compelled to seek out the radical cause of the 
mischief, and to apply the true and permanent remedy. Thus, when 
teaching is an every-day occupation, the teacher is continually liable 
to fall into habits of mechanical and plodding routine, to lose sight 
of first principles, to slacken in enthusiasm, and manifest a moral 
slovenliness which tells immediately upon the school. If he 
represses this by physical chastisement, he evades the effort of self- 
correction, and is likely to gradually degenerate. If he has no such 
means to fall back upon, he is compelled continuously to maintain his 
efficiency, and to advance instead of retrograding.” 

And Mr. Williams kept his word. Corporal punishment was en- 
tirely excluded from the school discipline, the teacher pledging himself 
at an early date, “never to have recourse to it again’’; and he never 
did during the six years he had charge of it, after using it, as he has 
described, for some time at first. I wish I could give here all his 
admirable arguments for the total abolition of such punishments in 
school. They are eminently temperate, philosophical, and refresh- 
ing, and should be convincing ; and above all, the thing is practical 
and practicable: 7¢ was done and done successfully,—that is the 
incontrovertible fact. If any one thing characterizes the teacher of 
this school more than another, it is his unusual temperance of state- 
ment, uncommon practical sense, easy regulation of his own un- 
doubted enthusiasm, and discarding of Utopianism in his work. He 
saw clearly what the system he adopted meant and involved as regards 
himself, and he puts the whole problem in a sentence when he says: 
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“Tt is easy to maintain silence in a school by the simple expedient 
of flogging any child who makes a noise; but to lead the children to 
control their own boisterous and desultory playful tendencies by the 
force of a conscientious feeling of duty, and an ever-active sense of 
propriety, requires some time, and much patient, careful training, ~ 
especially when some of the children, from having been accustomed 
to harsh discipline, both at home and at the schools they have for- 
merly attended, have been trained to base their self-restraint on the 
fear of corporal punishment alone, and have thus become, to a great 
extent, insensible to other motives.” 

The object of all discipline is thus well put by Mr. Williams: “To 
train the children to restrain and direct their own faculties, by self- 
conscious efforts, under the dictates of their moral and intellectual 
faculties.” It would be pleasant to transcribe the details of his 
application of these wise principles in the treatment of specially difficult 
cases, which were “stranger than fiction”; but we must refrain, 
Mr. Williams’s advice to teachers, founded on his own experience, — 
and again remember the materials he had to deal with, —he gives in 
these terms: “I should most earnestly advise every teacher to burn 
the tawse and have done resolutely and forever with corporal punish- 
ments. He will be amply repaid for that in the moral comfort he 
will daily experience in consequence of his improved relationship to 
the children.” 

Another principle in the moral government of the school was the 
strict exclusion of all appeals to emulation, or as the school expressed 
it, to Love of Approbation, by place-taking, prizes, and the like; both 
managers and teachers being strenuously opposed to such influences 
and impulses, which were viewed as high treason in moral training, — 
a delightful chapter in its economy, which, however, would detain us 
too long to enter on. Suffice it to say that like Horace Mann, the 
great American educationist, they were, as he admirably and philo- 
sophically puts it, “all anti-emulation men; that is, all against any 
system of rewards and prizes, designed to withdraw the ‘mind from 
the comparison of itself with a standard of excellence, and to substi- 
tute a rival for that standard.” They aimed at creating in the minds 
of the children, as it has also been well expressed, a desire for excel 
lence, not for excelling. 

All this reads like a chapter in the History of the Fortunate Isles 
or of the Coming Race; but the Utopia was the Cowgate of Edin- 
burgh, and it is the story of a plain narrative of daily work carried 
on there for six years. 

Another feature of the school was the strict exclusion of all dog- 
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matic theology. At the same time, the careful training of the reli 
gious faculties by constant appeals to them and exercising them in all 
lessons, chiefly in the scientific subjects, social and physical, was a 
special aim of the whole school work ; the hourly endeavors, success 
fully carried out, being “to bring the religious feelings in harmony 
with the intellect, to bear upon all things, and to exert their elevat 
ing, purifying, guiding, and restraining influence upon daily thought 
and action.” 

Such is a short sketch of the working of this school as it was con- 
ducted thirty years ago. It is one that deserves attention especially 
at the present time, when discussion regarding the subjects that 
should be taught and the discipline of our schools is gaining the 
larger interest they ought to win. The answers given there to both 
these lines of inquiry, though certainly unique, were eminently 
practical, and should be of value to us, in shedding some bright light 
on matters that so nearly affect our children, and national prosperity. 

The school, as already said, was founded in 1848. It was carried 
on with increasing efficiency and success in ali its features until 1854, 
as testified by numerous competent authorities. The school was 
open to visitors at all times, and many came to witness its unusual 
working. Formal examinations were regularly held, and reported on 
more fully than is common in the newspapers of the time; and the 
examinations as narrated there were realities, traversing fully the 
whole field professed. So much interest did the style of 
school excite that by and by these public exhibitions took place in 
the evenings, in a large public hall in the city, to allow greater 
numbers to be present. The school was given up from various 
causes (all external to its working), which could not be overcome at 
the time. The excellent head master obtained a better appointment ; 
one of the chief managers died ; the founder, George Combe, fell into 
delicate health and had to live much abroad ; and no proper teacher 
could be found, though carefully sought for. The school was a 
thorough success throughout its too brief history. 

But what of the children? How did they feel under all these hard 
subjects, these indigestible scraps from the scientific table, from 
which so many of our anti-science educationists would so kindly 
protect our growing babes? Strange to say, they liked them, ate 
greedily all they got, and wanted more! Here is what the teacher 
tells us on the matter :— 

“The intellect of the children has been awakened to so great an 
extent as to have effected, in many cases, a visible change in their 
manner and appearance; an earnest curiosity and a love of 
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knowledge have arisen, and become a general characteristic of their 
minds. They evidently begin to feel that they are living and moving 
in a world which has been created by divine power, and adapted by 
divine wisdom to the nature of man. They perceive the direct 
influence on their well-being of the knowledge imparted to them; 
while they have also learned that they live in a scene of wonders, 
where fresh beauties and harmonies are ever opening to those who 
look around with attention and intelligence. They observe, think, 
and read spontaneously ; in many cases, with such earnestness and 
activity as to require considerable vigilance, on the part of the 
teachers, to prevent over-exercise of the brain.” 

Need we fear, therefore, hurting our children by feeding them with 
such nourishing food, naturally craved by them, and easily assimilated 
when properly cooked? Shall we hesitate, after such success in 
most adverse and unlikely conditions, passing our children through 
a similar course of training and study, with a view to their wiser, 
wider, and more practical preparation for the work of life ? 

[Zo be continued.] 
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THE PRINTING PRESS AS AN INSTRUMENT OF 
EDUCATION. 


BY WM. T. HARRIS. 


Tue fivefold form of education which human life constitutes, as a 
process of development or culture, begins with man as an infant, — 
a mere animal with no spiritual growth as yet, but with the possibility 
of infinite unfolding and achievement of the spiritual attributes of 
intellect, will-power, and affections. Under favorable circumstances, 
life ends with a large development of these spiritual possibilities, and 
the soul parts from its earthly career to enter, as we believe, thus 
equipped, upon a far greater career of development in the world 
beyond. 

The first stage of this fivefold process of education we call that 
of nurture. It lasts from birth to the age of five or six years, and is 
the education which the family gives the child. The parents and 
other relatives of the child during this period impress on him his first 
lessons in human life. He learns obedience and courtesy towards 
his elders and superiors, the first use of his mother tongue, personal 
habits relative to taking food, sleeping, recreation, cleanliness of cloth- 
ing and person, and some degree of self-control and of consideration 
for others. He learns to symbolize to some extent the life of the 
family, as far as he sees it, by means of the activity of play. His 
playthings are imitations, repetitions in miniature, of the objects 
with which the serious occupations of life are carried on by his elders; 
whether dolls with their outfits of cradles, carriages, culinary and 
laundry utensils, — whether hobby-horses, water-wheels, dog-carts, 
miniature boxes of tools, or the more general games (less imitative 
and more deeply symbolic), — with which he engages in later years 
of childhood. 

When the child outgrows the narrow circle of family life and comes 
to the period where his interest centres on learning the ways of 
society outside of the family, its occupations and its forms of com- 
bination in the industries, and its means of intercommunication, 
then comes the period of the school, whose object is to initiate him 
into the technicalities of intercommunication with his fellow-men, 
and to familiarize him with the ideas that underlie his civilization, 
and which he must use as tools of thought if he would observe and 
understand the phases of human life around him ; for these phases 
of human life —all that relate to human institutions, all that relate 
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to the science of society, and to the moral structure of civilization — 
are invisible to the human being who has not the aid of elementary 
ideas with which to see them. The infant and the savage do not 
and cannot see social relations,—they can see only things, but not 
relations ; they cannot see forces, powers, processes, institutions, but 
only the dead results of such activities, and consequently they do not 
know of any whence and whither with which to explain the what 
that is before them. The school performs, therefore, a very impor- 
tant function when it provides a knowledge of the technics of inter- 
communication, and makes familiar the elementary ideas of human 
institutions. 

After the school comes the education of one’s special vocation. 
The business pursuit, be it trade or profession, is an education in 
which the individual man learns to limit himself to a narrow sphere 
of activity, so that thereby he can gain skill of production; and with 
this he learns to depend on his fellow-man for the supply of his many 
wants through exchange. He contributes the products of his own 
industry to the market of the world, and receives in return a share 
in all the productions collected for redistribution in that great market, 
The dependence of the particular individual upon his race, and the 
reciprocal participation of each in the productions of the labor of all, 
are the great lesson of one’s vocation in life. By the division of labor, 
the mere selfishness of man, as an animal or brute, is sifted out, and 
he does not take the food, clothing, and shelter for the gratification 
of his wants directly from nature, but indirectly through the media- 
tion of society; he gets them from his fellow-men, purchasing them 
in the market of the world. So what he uses involves this trans- 
action with his fellows, wherein all parties are free agents, and the 
deed is one of courtesy rather than of compulsion or of animal greed, 
By the division of labor the productivity of man is so much increased 
that the civilized man goes well clothed, housed, and fed, and 
educated ; while the savage or the wild man, who is his own food- 
provider, his own tailor and shoemaker, his own mason and carpenter, 
goes houseless and naked, and at times is half starved, and never fed 
with a palatable variety. 

The education of one’s vocation is not of so general a character as 
that which one receives from the state, or from his community organ- 
ized as a civil government. The education of the individual by his 
function of citizenship in a state or nation is the fourth phase of 
education; it is a political education in which the individual learns 
to know himself as having two selves,—one an individual self, 
as John or James, and another a colossal self, as the collective 
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individuality of his nation. As individual self he is weak and puny, as 
national self he is strong and mighty. The influence of the con- 
stitution of the state, and of its transactions with other states in the 
interaction of world history, is known to be more powerful in the 
culture of the individual than any of the other three phases of educa- 
tion just mentioned, for it underlies them and renders possible so 
much of perfection as they may have. 

In a despotic state, the family life, the school life, and the life of 
society are only capable of arrested growth, and remain of necessity 
in their first rudimentary stages. In a free nation, governed by a 
written constitution, those subordinate forms may unfold into com- 
pleteness of development. The state is the essential condition of 
history. History begins with man’s evolution of his substantial self, 
and its realization or embodiment in a state. 

Besides these four forms of education there is still another form, 
more general in its nature, more universal and deep-reaching in its 
results. It is the education of religion, through the institution of 
the church. In the education of religion man learns to know himself 
as a being that transcends nature in all its forms. He comes to 
realize the infinite nature of his will and its acts, of his intellect and 
the truth it cognizes, of his affections and of their substantial object. 
The theology of the church enunciates and expounds the fundamental 
ideas which underlie the whole life of man; and therefore it happens 
that the form of religion is all-important as determining the degree 
of development of each and every other form of education, whether 
of the state, of social economy, of the school, or of family nurture. 

Given the religious ideal of the Chinese or Hindoo, and only des- 
potic states can come from it; only a dwarfed social condition, limited 
courses of study in the schools, and a very narrow circle of family 
life. 

In the development of the consequences of a religious principle, or 
of any general principles, it does not signify whether this or that 
person is conscious of it. Few are conscious of principles, theoreti- 
cally; 2. e., few see all or even many of the logical results that follow 
its application: but each one touches its application on some one 
side of it, and on the whole the nation or people will in a series of 
years draw out of the dogma every one of its implied conclusions. 
If the absolute is held to be an unconscious unity, all particular in- 
dividuality, all immortality for particular men, and all freedom of 
political institutions, will ultimately go to the ground among the 
people whose priesthood hold that doctrine. If the absolute is held 
to be a conscious person, quite a different history will result, and 
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everything will be favorable to the development of the individual, 
through education, into the type or image of the absolute self- 
conscious person. 

These five forms of education, whose meagre outlines have been 
marked out, constitute the totality of human education. There is 
no other. Hence in speaking of the press as an educator, one must 
not for a moment suppose that it is a “phase of education,” co-ordi. 
nate with the school or the church, or the vocation in life. The 
press is an educational instrumentality,—a means of education, 
through which these other substantial phases of education act and 
achieve their enormous influence in our time. 

If we think away, for a moment, all forms of printing, and even all 
forms of recording and transmitting ideas, we shall find ourselves at 
the point of view where we may commence to study the influence of 
the printing press as an agency. 

We have seen that each and every form of education has for its 
object the relation of man as individual to man as species or race. 
In the family begins his instruction in the conduct of himself as re- 
lated to his fellow-men ; in the school he is disciplined and instructed 
further in the same lesson; in his trade or vocation he enters into 
practical relation to his fellow-men; in his political relation as a 
citizen he realizes a higher relation of individuality as particular, to 
individuality as substantial ; in religion he comes to know his relation 
as special person to the absolute Person. 

All education must, therefore, be looked upén as a theoretical and 
practical adjustment, 2. ¢., through intellect and will, of the particular: 
individual (you or me) to the general or universal intellect and will, — 
to the absolute Reason. Hence every form of human life, as educa- 
tion, engages to present some glimpse of the life of his fellow-men to 
each individual. 

The experience of each man — what he sees and feels and hears— 
is communicated to his fellow-man, so that each one shall have the 
benefit of the experience of all. Not only what the senses of man 
perceive shall be collected and distributed, but what the activity of 
reflection arrives at as general ideas shall be collected and distrib- 
uted ; and as an idea stands for many particular facts, an idea stores 
up in a concentrated form, as it were, a wide extent of human 
experience. 

Educational instruments, therefore, include whatever collects the 
facts of human life, the experience of mankind, and distributes again 
to the individual man this experience of his fellow-men, these facts 
of human life. 
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Here we see that our point of view enables us to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the printing press as an educator. Without intercommuni- 
cation other than oral, what is the condition of any community of 
men? Each individual is limited to what he experiences of life in 
his own person, or in the comparatively few persons whom he sees 
daily, or lastly, in what he hears from the traveller. The nature of 
such process of acquiring experience of human life is so defective 
that it leaves the individual immersed in his own special atmosphere, 
unable to purify his views by those of others, unable to comprehend 
and understand or even to know the life of remote parts of his own 
country, to say nothing of other countries. It follows that the politi- 
cal bond must be one of violence or external constraint. There is a 
worse consequence: the limiting of human experience to what each 
can see or hear, prevents the perception of such vast processes as 
institutions, and hence there is little or no knowledge of those phases 
of life which embody human reason or divine reason. This also 
prevents their development. 

When, however, we add to the means of experience, possessed by 
the illiterate community, the use of the printed page, we at once in- 
crease the participation of each individual in the life of all to such 
an extent that the face of society, and the state, and all that it 
contains, at once wears a new aspect. The life of each individual 
now becomes a constant process of readjustment with the life of man 
outside of his community, and outside of his present age even. The 
wisdom of the race, as preserved from other times and from other 
nations, becomes accessible to each private individual. Each one 
becomes capable of thinking something greater than the cheap ideas 
of his village gossip, the transitory excitements of the locality, and 
he now takes interest or may take interest in what is widely sepa- 
rated from him by time and space. 

The modern school becomes possible only by means of the printed 
book, and through its instrumentality we can secure independent 
self-activity to an extent never dreamed possible before the inven- 
tion of movable types by Faust and Gutenberg. 

Not only the school, but social life has been benefited far more. 
With the close of school, in the days of manuscript books, the 
participation in the wisdom of the race wellnigh ended. Only the 
constant attendance on the church enabled the individual to pick up 
the crumbs of divine wisdom. Not elsewhere could he find them. 

But with the era of the printed page the book becomes an essential 
part of the furniture or apparatus of the home, and each person 
continues to read, after having learned in the school how to read the 
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words and how to understand the thoughts and ideas expressed by 
those words. The result is now a perpetual education through life, 
and a perpetual communion between the wisest of the race and the 
humble individual, ever growing closer and more spirited. 

But the printed page of the book is not yet the printed page of the 
newspaper and periodical of to-day. 

There go to the making up of the newspapers of to-day a vast con- 
geries of mechanical and intellectual appliances. It is so complete 
in its instrumentalities that it realizes many of the conceptions cher- 
ished in the childhood of the race as mythological fancies. Odin’s 
ravens, the wishing cap of Fortunatus, the cloak of invisibility, the 
“seven-leagued boots,” the winged feet of Mercury, —in short, all 
appliances whereby a then becomes a now, and whereby a there 
becomes a here, are all wellnigh realized in the modern daily newspaper, 
so far as the presentation to each man of the spectacle of the activity 
of his entire race is concerned. The consequences ‘of this fact are 
momentous. It is obvious that there is an immense shrinkage in 
the importance of near events, of events that concern small trans- 
actions. The consequent enlargement of the views of ordinary men, 
who form the masses of mankind, follows as a result. 

It follows also that urban life—the life of the inhabitant of the 
city with his social advantages — penetrates the country wherever 
the railroad and telegraph make possible the daily newspaper. It 
follows, moreover, that the mind of the average citizen becomes 
habituated to thinking of the great individualities of the world, 
such as corporations, states, vocations, social organizations, institu- 
tions, commercial enterprises, national undertakings; to seeing, in 
short, the activity of his fellow-men under the form of vast processes, 
instead of that furmer narrow view of mere individual exploits of 
mere commonplace people. 

Another consequence of this is the gradual elimination of mere 
local peculiarities, the limitations of caste and narrow self-interest, 
and the consequent approach of the ideas of each and every people — 
that participates in civilization and supports its daily newspapers — 
towards a common ideal standard of humanity. This is not a reduc- 
tion of all to one insipid standard on a lower level; it is the elevation 
of the members of the human race to the higher level of its ideal. 

The daily glimpse of the spectacle of the human race, which our 
generation is becoming accustomed to, combines in one all the 
educative virtues of the means and appliances heretofore employed 
by the five forms of education already defined and discussed. 

In proportion as the spectacle of the whole world of humanity 
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becomes an adequate one, and its presentation a complete one, it 
becomes wholesome and moral. 

The immoral story of life is such, because it is partial and untrue. 
It describes a deed without its necessary consequences. The true 
picture of the world of human life shows us everywhere both the 
deed and its consequences: crime followed by injury to humanity 
and overtaken by justice; the unrighteous pursued by the furies of 
their own deeds. In the spectacle of the entire activity of humanity, 
we see each deed with its perspective of antecedents and conse- 
quences, and there is nowhere any such partial coloring of human 
deeds as belongs to the former immoral presentations, which ema- 
nated from the exclusively local point of view. It will occur to every 
one that the stories of human wickedness and weakness as told in 
the Bible are moral, instead of corrupting, for this very reason, — 
that they connect the deed with its true consequences, instead of 
surrounding the deed with a halo of pleasure and self-gratification, 
and then suppressing the history of its consequences of pain and 
suffering and mortification. 

Tt is the portrayal of human life in its totality which gives us the 
form of literary art. Prose reality is “commonplace,” because it is 
not seen in its place in the whole life of man, It is isolated and 
special, and on that account mere uninteresting prose. Let its pre- 
suppositions be added to it so that it becomes something complete, 
and the prose becomes poetry. 

The newspaper rapidly becomes in our age the vehicle of literature. 
It is a saying of Aristotle that poetry is truer than history ; a saying 
which we may explain as meaning that while history gives frag- 
mentary views of human life, — often mere glimpses of one side of 
it, — poetry and literary art, on the other hand, give complete views, 
by joining to each deed its perspective of antecedents and con- 
sequences, 

The growth of prose fiction in modern times is a marvellous 
phenomenon, that is not to be explained apart from the fact of the 
newspaper and periodical which has furnished the vehicle for its 
transmission to the public that reads it. 

The distinction has been drawn between the “novel” and the 
“romance,” that the novel describes real life, prose, every-day reality ; 
while the romance describes the extraordinary, the fantastic adven- 
tures of its characters. Thus, while the “ Arabian Nights,” “ Robin. 
son Crusoe,” and ‘The Voyage to Lilliput” are romances, the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” “ Vanity Fair,” and “ Middlemarch” may be 
called novels. 
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There has been a great development in the novel and the romance. 
From adventure or mere external reality, they have come to portray 
character; and from the portrayal of character only, the modern 
novel has come to the portrayal of the growth of character through 
the reaction of the deeds of the person upon himself, from his 
surroundings. 

Moreover, the novel has gone into all spheres of life, and undertaken 
the great task which had hitherto occupied the entire sphere of art 
in its several provinces of plastic art, music, and poetry. It has 


‘ assumed a great variety of phases, and seems to be peculiarly the 


form of art adapted to the periodical. It holds the mirror up to 
human nature, and calls upon the individual man to see his image 
reflected therein, — not as one individual, but as all individuals, for 
the possibilities of each man become realities only in all men. 

The periodical—if we are right in our view as to its function, 
holding that it is the spiritual telescope by which the great world, 
the Microcosm, as the ancient mythics were wont to name the 
two worlds, man’s greater self and lesser self, is brought near to the 
vision of the individual man,—the periodical has continually ap- 
proached throughout its past history this ideal of the novel; ever 
aspiring to present complete pictures and true pictures of the worlds 
of man and nature. 

It strives to serve up the driest details with their human relations 
so as to make them interesting, and it happens that the columns of 
proceedings of the courts of law vie in their attractiveness with the 
columns devoted to society gossip. 

It is easy to see how this function is performed. 

Not only does the well-equipped daily newspaper represent on its 
editorial staff the sides of commerce and transportation, the courts, 
the local gossip, the telegraph news, the political movements, the 
new discoveries in science and the useful arts, and the new produc. 
tions in the fine arts, but it gives its department of fiction, in which 
the manners and morals of society are reflected, the virtues and vices 
and their consequences, and especially the habits of polite society. 

If we but consider it, even the so-called “trashy novel” has a 
side of usefulness. It is condemned because of its description of 
empty trifles, the ceremonies and civilities of polite society; it ex- 
pends much space in giving the outermost appearances of things, and 
its characters are mere “dummies,” like those which the ciothier or 
the milliner uses to support and display their costumes. But even 
their empty externalities are interesting and valuable to the youth 
who is trying to rise from a low condition into polished society by 
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industry and the acquirements of wealth. The boorishness of man- 
ner which hinders him in his progress of ascent is in process of 
removal through familiarity with the ways of society which he finds 
described in his “trashy” novel. 

Even the stories which describe the adventures of great criminals, 
and which gratify a depraved appetite, are not so bad in their effects 
as one might at first suppose. They are far less dangerous than the 
actual contact with the criminals themselves would be. While the 
reading of this class of novels would deprave the taste and corrupt 
the innocent youth, yet it is conceivable that upon the already de- 
praved they have rather the effect to dull his tendency to actual 
crime, and to induce a tendency to find his gratification not so much 
in real crime as in contemplating its picture. ~ 

The novel or romance that describes crime deals with protest 
against the established order of society. It attacks institutions and 
makes heroes of the villains who break the laws of the land. The 
class of people who look upon law and civil order as something en- 
tirely alien to them —as their enemy — are the unsuccessful people 
whose education has been neglected in two respects: that of train- 
ing in some useful vocation with the habit of industry, and that of 
instruction in the uses of laws and institutions, an initiation into the 
plane of thought which sees the necessity of the state. Physicists 
tell us that everything moves in the line of least resistance. The 
way of the transgressor is so hard that it may be supposed that if a 
good trade had been learned by him in youth, he would have found 
the line of least resistance to be that of honest industry. 

Whatever may be the causes of crime, whatever may be its pre- 
vention or cure, there is force in the argument that the tendency of 
stories of crime is to become more true to the realities, and to pre- 
sent the career of the criminal in its native hideousness. 

All literary art progresses toward completeness of representation, 
and even the depraved taste soon tires of stories which always de- 
scribe the criminal as successful against the law; and the moment 
that the history of the criminal is given with truth, and his deed is 
shown to involve its own dreadful consequences, then even the crim- 
inal novel becomes moral in its tone. 

There is an element of revolt against what is rational in every 
one of us, as unregenerate or as merely natural beings; 7. ¢., as 
animals. It is only as we gradually learn to recognize in the law 
a correct statement of our essential being that we become reconciled 
to it, and take sides against the violator of justice and right. Until 
then we are prone to feel interest in the outlaw, as in one who raises 
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the banner of individual freedom. Liberty is confounded with 
license. 

It is here that we approach the question of punishment as it is 
involved in the newspaper. For not only is the newspaper infinitely 
great as an instrumentality for education and the widening of intelli- 
gence, but in its function of punisher of sin and crime, it is the 
most terrible engine yet invented. 

In order to comprehend this office of correction and retribution, we 
must glance for a moment at the retributive nature of criminal deeds 
themselves. 

It is Dante, the great Christian poet, deeply schooled as he was in 
the ethics of St. Thomas Aquinas, profoundest of theologians, who 
has carefully looked into human deeds and weighed each species of 
deeds and ascertained its relation to the spiritual illumination of 
the soul and its effect upon the individual who commits the deed, 
While the individual is in the spiritual state of mind in which his 
will utters or sends forth a deed of violence against his fellow-man, 
or sinks his being in gluttonous or lustful passion, or conspires by 
means of fraud against human society and its beneficent instrumen- 
tality of help and nurture, that individual is in the Inferno. He is 
not put there by an external act merely, —an outside judge appre- 
hending him and inflicting an arbitrary punishment for the violation 
of some prescribed law; a law, too, which he has had no hand in 
making. Not that this latter view is the true one, though it is the 
one taken by the unrepentant sinner. 

It is the essential nature of the sin itself that it involves some 
form of selfishness, in which the act or state of mind of the sinner or 
law-breaker shall be such as to obstruct his spiritual insight, and dis- 
tort his spiritual form so that it is no longer in the image of Christ, 
but rather in that of a demon. 

Consider the state of the quarrelsome, irascible man, who is violent 
toward his neighbor. Dante pictures his soul as plunged in a lake 
of putrid mud, in which it swims and sends up its bubbles from 
beneath the surface. Thus marred and deformed is the image of 
God in the man who gives way to his angry passions. It is the 
atmosphere into which he plunges — the atmosphere of anger — that 
obscures the light of spiritual day for him, turns society against him, 
and bereaves him of its all-helping hand and leaves him in the putrid 
mud of an angry, selfish mind,—a state of mind which cannot see 
truth nor do good actions. The glutton and the lustful and the avari- 
cious are driven through the dark air by violent winds (of passion), or 
are forever heaving at great burdens which continually elude their 
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grasp and fall to the bottom, or are suffering beneath a tempest of 
hail and dirty water. And these punishments are mere symbols of 
the atmosphere into which they willingly plunge their souls when 
they choose the sins of incontinence. 

The sins of fraud isolate the sinner utterly from his higher self as 
realized in institutions, for fraud strikes directly at the existence of 
society. Faith is the cement that holds society together; mutual 
confidence in truthfulness and honest purpose is the essential condi- 
tion of the combination of man with man, through which arise the 
family, civil society, the state, the church. The atmosphere of fraud 
is the lowest round of the Inferno. 

The people who live in the Inferno are those who find their pleas- 
ure in sin, and who always think that the punishment and unhappiness 
they incur by their lives are due to some external cause and not to 
their own deeds, —that it is their enemy who rules them as a tyrant, 
and by unjust laws curtails their sweet freedom to follow their desires. 
If they recognize their punishment as inseparable from their own 
deeds, and that the law is their true friend, they are in a state where 
repentance may take place and the Inferno becomes Purgatory, 
wherein each ceases to sin, and accepts his punishment meekly and is 
glad of its purifying fires and of the slow approach to the state of 
renewed innocence and freedom from carnal desire. 

Now, in this view of sin and crime it will be at once recognized 
that the reflection of the deeds of the individual by society is an 
essential element in the punishment. The sinner crucifies by his 
sin his higher universal self as found in society, and cuts himself off 
from participation in the civilized life of his fellow-men. He looks 
into the face of society only to see its frown at his deed. The opin- 
ion of his fellow-men is the sunlight of his life; and when he forfeits 
the recognition of society and is denied participation, he realizes a 
punishment that pains him to the centre of his being. 

Here we see the immense significance of the newspaper in the role 
of retribution and correction. It holds up every one’s violation of 
right to the gaze of all mankind, and realizes that publicity which is 
the acme of punishment. 

Did the criminal escape judgment and imprisonment or the gallows, 
by some legal quibble or some slight defect of formal proof? Never- 
theless, his punishment is so severe in the world of public opinion 
that he can find no rest even in the thought of the grave itself; for 
the great trumpet has sounded and he has already heard the terrific 
decree of society, “ Depart from me, ye accursed who have attempted 
my life, who have chosen your momentary selfish pleasure instead of your 
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higher participation in spiritual life.” And this verdict, he knows, 
will not be reversed nor forgotten by his fellow-men after his death, 

Not only does the newspaper apprehend and convict the criminal 
before the bar of public opinion, and deliver its sentence, but it plays 
another part in the purgatorial phases of punishment, less retribu- 
tive and more corrective. It holds up to the individual the picture 
of his internal state of mind when he plunges into crime or into sin, 
It does this by the “character novel.” 

In this connection reflect upon the writings of our countryman, 
Hawthorne. For the consciousness of the deed and for the effect of 
the perpetual fear of discovery upon the criminal, read the “ Marble 
Faun,” or the “Scarlet Letter.” Such a consciousness is enough to 
convert an animal —a human faun—into a spiritual human being. 
Consider the purgatorial, purifying effect of such portrayals of 
character and deeds upon the reader. 

The “character novel”? comes up to the rank which Aristotle 
assigns to poetry as truer than history. It takes hold of the depths 
of human nature and reveals us to ourselves. What lessons we may 
find in the works of Hawthorne, George Eliot, Goethe, Walter Scott, 
George Sand, Thackeray, Dickens, Kingsley, and Goldsmith ! 

The special vocation of the individual man is something that cramps 
and narrows him, notwithstanding it gives him skill and increases 
the productivity of society. The remedy for the cramping influence 
of one’s trade or special vocation is the daily bath in the fountains of 
literary art. If we are narrowed down to a machine-like activity on 
our will side, on the side of our intellects, we must correct our nar- 
rowness by the spectacle of the world-spirit’s doings as presented to 
us every day in the newspaper. Although ourselves mere puny indi- 
viduals, with the atmosphere of our locality and of our trade about 
us, we are lookers-on at the dramatic spectacle of human nature in 
its entirety, and we “assist” at the performance. 

No matter how low one’s degree, he may have access to the printed 
page; he may choose his companions among the world’s great literary 
masters ; he may associate with Walter Scott, Thackeray, Dickens; 
with Chaucer, Spenser, or Tennyson; with Coleridge, Carlyle, of 
Emerson ; or with the great world-poets, — Homer, the poet of the 
nation; Dante, the poet of the church; Shakespeare, the poet of 
society ; Goethe, the poet of the individual. And through the printed 
page one does not get the ordinary, every-day life of those authors, but 
he gets the result of their loftiest moments, the fruit of their com- 
munions with the infinite, their deepest experiences obtained in agony 
and sweat of blood, their moments of transfiguration when they were 
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filled with light from the eternal reason. Literature preserves for 
us their triumphs and not their defeats; their illumination and not 
their hours of darkness and eclipse. 

By the printed page, now universally diffused and the possible 
possession of every member of society, the humblest individual has 
access, at his own pleasure and convenience wherever time and place 
find him, to the wisest and most gifted of his race. He may pene- 
trate by his industry during his leisure hours their deep solutions of 
the problem of life, and become himself wise like them. 

Not only the printed book affords this access, but the printed page 
of the newspaper comes more and more to serve up each morning 
for the people of every urban population, —z. ¢., every city and town 
and every village on the railroad, —a spiritual breakfast with many 
courses ; a few thoughts of the wise, a poem or two, some popular 
statements of the recent results of science, some pieces of biography 
and history, and, chiefly, a complete picture of the movement of the 
world of humanity far and near, —so complete a picture that from 
day to day the events seem to march forward from inception to 
dénouement, before our eyes, with the consequence and _ necessity 
that we see in the dramas of Aéschylus and Sophocles. Through the 
prose reality of every-day life as seen in the newspaper, there shines 
the great purpose of history. 

We find the printed page in its myriad forms the most potent 
agency for the realization of the high spiritual being of man in the 
image of God, and the most perfect means for the emancipation of 
man from slavery to his own ignorance and passions and from his 
dependence on others for guidance and direction. He becomes less 
dependent on a fellow-man for master, — one brain to govern two pair 
of hands, —and more independent and self-directive, more rational, 
and more participative in the wisdom and goodness of the human 
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IS THERE A SCIENCE OF EDUCATION? 
BY JOHN M. GREGORY, LL. D. 


Tuis is an age of science. Men believe that all things are under 
law. This includes and compels the belief that the domain of science 
is universal. We demand a scientific solution of all problems, a 
scientific explanation of all phenomena. 

Science has transformed the arts. This has given additional 
impulse to the scientific spirit. Sciences are now demanded for all 
the arts. In answer to this demand, sciences are multiplied. We 
have not only the sciences of matter, force, and life, — physics, 
chemistry, and biology,—but we are offered also sciences of 
mechanics and of agriculture, and finally a science of politics, a 
science of history, a science of education, and more. 

But now a protest comes. Goldwin Smith denies the science of 
history, another denies the possibility of social science, and we of the 
educational guild are compelled to allow the question, “Is there a 
science of education?” 

The question is double; or rather there are two questions in the 
one: 1. Is a science of education possible? 2. Is there a science 
of education yet formulated ? 

To the first question let us answer, Education is a series of facts 
or results which occur under the laws of mental and vital growth. 
It is therefore the field of a possible science. A science is the sys- 
tematic statement of the facts and phenomena produced by a single 
force or set of forces, and referred to their proper laws. 

—— 

If it be urged that the forces acting in mental growth and educa- 
tion are complex and hard to track, this proves the science difficult, 
but not impossible. Many another science involves phenomena which 
baffle investigation. 

Is it objected that among the forces which enter into education is 
the human will, and that therefore it must remain forever uncertain 
and indeterminate? We answer that all the social and spiritual 
sciences are of thischaracter. They all have this free element in them. 
They differ from the purely material sciences in their methods; but 
it is foolish to refuse the character of a science to any great field of 
facts, as Goldwin Smith does to history, simply because there is a 
free force in it which cannot be measured and counted by ordinary 
mathematics. 

We conclude, then, there is a possible science of education. The 
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phenomena of mental growth take place under the control of fixed 
and known or knowable laws. They constitute a system. 

We advance to the second question : Is there already a science of 
education? We have seen that there is a possible mene is there 
an actual one? 

Let us admit at the outset that much which has been written on 
education is mere empiricism or speculation, — partial facts, assumed 


’ without scrutiny, generalized without truth, explained without verifi- 


cation. Much that passes as educational science is merely educa- 
tional art,—empirical processes, based on partial or prejudiced 
observation, and supported by unproven theories. From Solomon 
to Herbert Spencer, we have a plethora of books, half practical, half 
theoretical, but all partial and many false. 

There is a philosophy of education, but not a science. A science 
is built upon facts; philosophy is made up of principles. Science is 
inductive ; philosophy is mostly deductive. 

Many great thinkers, ancient and modern, have philosophized 
about education. Solomon, Plato, Aristotle, Luther, Bacon, Come- 
nius, Milton, Locke, Rousseau, Basedow, Cousin, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Reaumur, Diesterweg, Hamilton, Mann, Wayland, Porter, and others 
of less fame, have caught sight of many principles belonging to edu- 
cational philosophy, and have propounded scattered maxims of great 
value. Every successful teacher knows and employs many of these. 
But these do not constitute a science. The many and essential dis- 
agreements of educators are additional proofs that as yet there is no 
settled science of education. 

The principles so amply discussed by the great educational writers 
relate rather to the objects and methods of teaching —the art of 
education —than to its science. The uses of education,—to the 
individual, to society, to religion; the values of different studies, — 
for discipline, for culture, or for practical life ; the general methods 
of instruction ; the teaching process to be employed in each study, 
and for each stage of growth; courses or curricula of studies, and 
systems of schools ; the relations of the state and of churches to public 
education; the connections of education with liberty, with public 
wealth, and with crime, —all these have been discussed in unending 
debate. 

Most of the great German writers named concern themselves with 
the values of studies and with methods of teaching. Milton, Locke, 
and some others content themselves with marking out a proper edu- 
cation for a gentleman, or for the youth of their country and times. 
Pestalozzi and Froebel caught a view of some of the fundamenta] 
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facts of mental growth of childhood ; but neither of these men were 
of the true scientific spirit, and they soon lost sight of facts in their 
too eager pursuit of theories. Most of our American books are 
books upon methods, written by men of successful experience as 
teachers, but too hurried to attempt the long and patient observation 
required to build up a true science. They are full of excellent pre- 
cepts, and abound in acute remarks and philosophical principles, and 
they often exhibit a broad grasp of educational truths. 

But if there is not as yet a true science of education, it must be 
confessed that the larger steps have -been taken towards forming 
one. Its great field has been truly discerned and divided into its 
two chief natural divisions, — first, that of powers to be developed, 
psychic and physiologic; second, the objective field of knowledge 
and art to be reached and mastered. Many of the effects of special 
studies and exercises have been noted, and mental science has re- 
vealed the nature and relations of many of the so-called mental fac- 
ulties. What then is the science of education ? 

To answer this question, note the real characteristics of modern 
science. It is first of alla transcript of nature,—a truthful ascer- 
tainment of nature’s facts, and their real connections. It demands 
always and everywhere :—1. A painstaking, persistent, unrelenting 
study of facts. 2. A careful, unprejudiced, obedient induction of 
an explaining theory, in full and fearless accord with the facts ob- 
served. 3. A rigid and exhaustive questioning and verification of 
this theory. Science lies infolded in nature. It is man’s province 
reverently to learn it from nature, — the science of education as well 
as all science. 

The fact-learning stage in the science of education has mainly 
been omitted. Formerly men took too little account of facts in their 
study of the sciences. Our first need now is for facts. 

Our conclusion against the present existence of a true science of 
education will seem clearer if we note more fully the fields of obser- 
vation to be visited, and visited not with the careless and cursory 
attention heretofore given, but with the keen and steady scrutiny 
which the chemist gives to his experiments, which Huxley gives to 
biological phenomena, and Helmholtz gives to physics. 

Childhood is still an unread riddle, almost an unknown land. The 
real steps by which it emerges from the darkness and imbecility of 
infancy, —by which the faculties are unfolded and ideas become 
shaped, —are scarcely suspected. We need facts such as only the 
parents and primary teachers can observe, —facts gathered daily, 
hourly almost, through the stretch of childish years, with an obser- 
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vation of scientific keenness, and recorded with scientific cor. 
rectness and completeness. This must be repeated by the same 
observer in as many cases as possible, and the observers must be 
multiplied widely and their observations trained upon the same 
classes of phenomena, till we have the means to determine what is 
constant and what is variable in these phenomena, and what are the 
causes, range, and exact character of the variations. 

Even the school-room phenomena are not yet fully: understood. 
We only know in a general way that children learn by studying, and 
that certain studies have certain educating effects. We need here 
both broad and microscopic observation, continued from day to day, 
through term after term, upon all classes of pupils, and under all the 
varying conditions; to note all the successive phenomena of learning, 
in every differing study and exercise. We need less theories and 
more facts. 

Physiology must be more deeply questioned. We need to know 
the physiology of childhood, of youth, of manhood. We must find 
out the laws of physico-vital changes, of growth,—chiefly of nerve 
and brain growth. Every mental phenomenon has its physical side. 
We need to know this side. As far as possible, we must ascertain 
what changes in body or brain stand uniformly associated with every 
mental change, whether as causes or results. 

Air, temperature, food, sleep, exercise, health, and sickness must 
be put under question in every possible form. Especially do we 
need to know more of that complex something which we call temper- 
ament or constitution, and on which, in such large measure, depend 
the energy, persistency, flexibility, activity, and power of the mind. 

Much, it may be, of all this will continue to elude the most keen 
and careful scientific observation ; but in every field of science there 
are obscure regions shut off from the most persistent observation. 
We must invoke the aid of intelligent mothers. The writer knows 
already several educated women who are keeping daily record of the 
development of their children, noting carefully the dawn of each new 
idea, the incipient effort of each new power, and all the phenomena 
of the sentient as well as of the physical life. Let others be inspired 
to join in this crusade for facts. Let the field of observation be 
more carefully mapped out. Let teachers join in the effort, making 
well-devised systems of experiment, and recording carefully the facts 
perceived. As hundreds of telescopes nightly sweep the skies to 
gather astronomic truth, let thousands of eager searchers direct their 
gaze upon the phenomena of childish life. Thus and only thus will 
the possible science of education become an actual science. 
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THOMAS SHERWIN. 
BY JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


THE portrait which embellishes the present number of this maga- 
zine has been thought to bear a resemblance to Stuart’s head of 
Washington.. However this may be, that it presents to view the 
lineaments of a dignified and benignant presence is not doubtful. It 
is a faithful reproduction of a sun-picture of a great schoolmaster, 
Thomas Sherwin, as he was at the age of sixty. One of his pupils, 
whose “fondness of school-boy days ripened into the friendship and 
love of manhood,” speaks of the delight with which he and his 
schoolmates “beheld that face, which grew more and more into a 
benediction as he advanced in wisdom and goodness and years.” 
This picture has been standing on the mantel of my study for more 
than twenty years ; and it has become to me a symbol. It stands 
there as the emblem of the consummate schoolmaster,— the perfect 
schoolmaster I should prefer to say, if it may be permitted to call 
that perfect which is in its order the best we know. A just portrait- 
ure of the character of such a schoolmaster, a true and complete un- 
folding of his career, and of the stern apprenticeship which led up to it 
and made it possible, could not be otherwise than helpful to the 
strenuous aspirant after the mastery of the noble art of education. 
It is needless to say that no such task is here attempted. There is 
no space here for a word even of the apprenticeship, and only a few 
facts of the career can be brought out. 

Thomas Sherwin was born on the 26th of March, 1799, at West- 
moreland, a town on the banks of the Connecticut in New Hamp- 
shire. He graduated with honor at Harvard College, in 1825. In 
1828 he began service as first under-master in the English High 
School, in Boston. Ten years later he was promoted to the position 
of head-master, which he filled for more than thirty years. On the 
very last hour of the last day of this great service —his seventieth 
year being completely rounded —I called on him at his school, and 
found him alone. The year’s work was finished. He had just grad- 
uated the largest and best class that had ever gone out of that excel- 
lent institution during its history of half a century. For two days 
the examination of a large number of candidates for the entering 
class had been in progress. This task had been completed. Every 
other teacher had already left the building. Notwithstanding the 
perplexing and harassing labor in which he had just been engaged, 
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he was as cheerful and genial as though he had not known a care. I 
wondered at his youthful vigor and buoyancy. His eye was undimmed 
and his natural torce unabated. I had been, in different relations, 
conversant with his work in that school for nearly a score of years ; 
I recalled the inspiration of my first visit to his class-room, and 
I took the liberty to express to him my belief that his year’s ser- 
vice just ended was his best. I did not doubt that for other years 
the school was to enjoy the benefit of his wise guidance and skilful 
teaching. But on the next day, July 23, 1879, suddenly, without 
pain and almost without warning, he died, surrounded by his family, 
at his home in Dedham. 

Thus it appears Mr. Sherwin taught upwards of forty years in one 
school, of which he had the direction for the period of a generation. 
He was actually elected to this service, under the bad system of 
annual elections, more than forty times, by a school committee 
chosen by a popular vote. 

In order to an understanding of what this schoolmaster was and 
what he did, it is necessary to know something of the institution 
with which his name is identified. The founding of the English 
High School in Boston, in 1821, was a wholly new and original devel- | 
opment in American public-school education. In purpose and char- 
acter it closely resembles the German “real school,” although its | 
idea seems not to have been transplanted from foreign soil. It is 
indigenous. Boston had her ancient Latin School for fitting boys for j 
the university ; and she had long maintained the free elementary | 
grammar schools for boys. But it was felt by the most intelligent 
and public-spirited citizens that still another sort of a school was 
wanted, — one which should aim to develop the practical man; one 
which should “furnish the young men of the city who are not | 
intended for a collegiate course of studies, and who have already | 
the advantages of the grammar schools, with the means of complet- | 
ing a good English education, and fitting themselves for all the | 
departments of commercial life.” It was to do for modern lan- | 
guages what the Latin School did for the classical ; and it was to 
afford a course of instruction in the mathematics and natural sci- | 
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4 ence, with some of their applications. ‘The freeholders and other 


s inhabitants of the town of Boston qualified to vote in town affairs” | 
assembled in Faneuil Hall on the 15th of January, 1821, voted 
almost unanimously to establish this school, the support of which 
was to cost at that time $4,000 a year; and the sum of $3,000 was 
appropriated for the purchase of the original philosophical apparatus. i 
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The first principal, Dr. George B. Emerson, was admirably qualified 
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for the office, securing for the institution at the outset a high stand- 
ard of excellence, and a character and prestige which affected most 
favorably its subsequent prosperity. At the end of two years he 
was succeeded by Solomon P. Miles, a man of rare accomplishments 
as a scholar and a teacher, who devoted himself to the school with 
extraordinary zeal and success for fourteen years, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Sherwin, who had been his pupil both in the academy 
and the college. Of these three head-masters, who carried the school 
through its first half-century, Dr. Emerson narrates the following 
interesting facts: “It is a curious and not unimportant fact that all 
these head-masters were born and brought up in the country, where 
they became familiar with farming and other rural pursuits; that 
they all taught district schools in the country, three or more years 
while in college or before; that each taught a country academy for 
one or two years; and that each was, for one or two years, tutor in 
the department of mathematics and philosophy in Harvard College 
(from which they all graduated). Mr. Sherwin had the further advan- 
tage of learning a trade before he entered college, and of acting as a 
civil and naval engineer afterwards.” 

The school was not conducted on what is called the departmental 
plan. Each master had a separate room in which he had the man- 
agement of a section of a class, teaching all the branches pursued by 
the pupils of the grade. The head-master taught the graduating 
class in all their studies, including the languages. I reckon it as 
one of the fortunate circumstances of my professional life that I was 
engaged for one year, 1844-5, as one of the under-masters of this 
school. By that means I was so thoroughly convinced of the great 
utility and value of the school, that subsequently, in my official rela- 
tions to it, I felt it my duty to give to it my earnest support, and to 
resist all attempts to merge its individuality in a different and more 
complex organization. 

The people of Boston have taken pride in this school, which has 
contributed largely to the welfare of the community by elevating its 
intellectual and moral culture, and thus repaying a hundred-fold 
the cost of its support; and so just now a costly building has been 
provided for it, which will bear comparison with the finest educa- 
tional edifices in the world. 

We have an estimate of the intrinsic merits of this institution, and 
of the results of Mr. Sherwin’s life-work in it, which does not rest 
on the attachments of local pride, nor the too partial feelings of inter- 
ested friends. A most competent foreign authority has placed upon 
them both the seal of his judgment. 
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In 1865, Bishop Fraser visited this country, charged with the duty 
of examining the school system of the United States in its actual 
working. I quote from his report to the commissioners, which was 
laid before both houses of Parliament; a report which has become 
almost a classic in our educational literature :— 

“ Taking it for all in all, and as accomplishing the end at which 
it professes to aim, the English High School, at Boston, struck me 
as the model school of the United States. I wish we had a hundred 
such in England. ... The one above all others that I visited in Amer- 
ica which I should like the commissioners to have seen at work as I 
myself saw it at work on the 1oth of last June [1865], the very type 
of a school for the middle classes of this country, managed in the 
most admirable spirit, and attended by just the sort of boys one 
would desire to see in such a school. . . . It was not the programme 
of study that elicited my admiration of this school, but the excellent 
spirit that seemed to pervade it; the healthy, honest, thorough way 
in which all the work, on the part of masters and pupils, seemed to 
be done. . . Though the school is graded, individuals are not lost sight 
of. The master’s eye is frequently brought to bear on the condition 
of eachdivision. . . Ina word, everything is done to sustain the intel- 
lectual tone of the school at a high pitch, yet without straining ; while 
there was an honesty, a frankness, and an absence of restraint in the 
rapport between the teacher and the taught which indicated that 
the moral atmosphere of the school was as healthy and breezy as the 
intellectual. . . . This school I should have liked, if possible, to put 
under a glass case and bring to England for exhibition as a type of 
a thoroughly useful middle-class school.” 

During the whole period of his head-mastership, Mr. Sherwin 
taught each successive graduating class in all the branches of the 
last year of the course, with the exception of some assistance near 
the close of his career, when the class became too large for a single 
instructor. The general — universal, I think I may say — testimony of 
his pupils was that this year’s schooling was invaluable and some- 
thing not to have been missed. As one of the most eminent of them 
said, “he not only educated the minds of his pupils, but warmed their 
hearts and made them men.” As he grew older he was more rever- 
enced and beloved by his pupils. He made it a rule to make special 
preparation for every lesson. Conscientiousness was his dominant 
trait ; hence his painstaking efforts to do justice to all, and his per- 
fect fidelity. His ideal was so high that he regarded nothing as 
done while anything remained to be done. He studied with success 
how not to grow old. He was at once wisely progressive and wisely 
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conservative. He was not ashamed or afraid to hold fast to things 
that he found good, though everybody else let them go, nor to let 
go things he found bad, though all others held to them. In all his 
doings you could see nothing overdone and nothing slighted. He 
seemed to regulate all his conduct by that great rule of wisdom, ‘the 
rule of just enough, Of him you could not say, He is strong in this 
and weak in that. Neither in his character nor in his educational 
work was there excess or deficiency. 

There is no room here to speak of his educational activity outside 
his school, which was constant and efficient. 

The memories of few schoolmasters have been so much honored, 
A fitting eulogy was pronounced by a distinguished graduate of the 
school. The Association of the Alumni placed his bust in marble, by 
an eminent sculptor, — one of his pupils, —in the school hall, and 
founded a scholarship of $5,000, bearing his name, in the Institute of 
Technology ; and the School Board gave his name to one of the most 
important of the grammar schools of the city. 
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DIDACTICS IN THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


S. N. FELLOWS, D. D., 


Professor of Mental and Moral Science and Didactics, 


From 1855 to 1873, elementary normal instruction was main- 
tained in this institution. In 1873 this professional instruction was 
modified in form, and transferred to its present position, and the 
normal department became the Chair of Didactics. As for six 
years this was the only chair of the kind in any American college 
or university, and as numerous inquiries are sent us in regard to 
the “actual work done” in this chair, by presidents of colleges in 
this and other States, we propose to give, somewhat in detail, the 
ends, course of study, and methods of instruction, together with some 
of the results of over seven years of experience and observation in 
higher work in didactics. If the results reached and suggestions 
given shall awaken thought and discussion, and assist in promoting 
the professional instruction of teachers in American colleges, the 
object of this article will be accomplished. 

In every department of rational effort, the end in view determines 
the means to be employed. In preparing the course of study and 
reading in didactics herewith submitted, the inquiry has constantly 
been, What is the end to be secured by such a course? Who are to 
receive its benefits, and what are their needs? 

An “Educational Directory” recently prepared by the “Iowa 
Normal Monthly” reveals the fact that of the principals and super- 
intendents of schools in Iowa, receiving a salary of $1,000 and 
upward, seventy-two per cent received their education in colleges 
and universities, and five per cent in normal schools. Whether or 
not the same ratio prevails in other States, we cannot say ; but it is 
well known that graduates of these higher institutions, by virtue of 
their superior scholarship, take and hold the first positions in our 
public schools. In selecting principals and superintendents, intelli- 
gent school boards prefer higher and broader scholarship even with- 
out professional training. Such being the universal primary demand, 
it is easy to understand why so large a majority of college graduates 
who enter the teacher’s profession become superintendents of 
schools. Assuming that these graduates obtain, as far as prac- 
ticable, the required scholastic discipline and culture in the usual 
college curricula, we inquire, What professional qualifications do they 
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need? An answer to this question will determine the nature and 
extent of a course in didactics. 

First. A superintendent needs a knowledge of the ends and 
means of education, and how to use the latter so as to secure the 
former. This is especially necessary in arranging a course of study, 
grading and classifying the school, assigning teachers to their 
respective positions, supplying all the necessary conveniences for 
work, and in all the management and control of the school. 

Secondly. We should be able to guard parents and pupils against 
the baneful results of incompetent teaching. The opportunity af- 
forded, in school-rooms where there is no intelligent supervision, 
for sham and pretence is unequalled. The extent of incompetency 
will never be known; nor can the evil results in the characters and 
lives of the pupils be estimated. The superintendent should possess 
the ability to detect and disclose incompetency in any of its forms, 
and by wise counsel and influence, encourage, inspire, correct, or 
secure the removal of teachers, as occasion may demand; and thus 
guard the interests and promote the welfare of all concerned. 

Thirdly. Ue should know how to economize force. The amount 
of wasted energy in school work is incalculable. Waste may arise 
from undirected and misdirected effort, too much time given to 
unimportant matters, a badly arranged course of study, lack of 
thoroughness, irregularity, want of plan and system, improper 
physical conditions, lack of enthusiasm, and imperfect discipline. 
The superintendent should so understand the vital educational 
forces, their modes and laws of action, that he can overcome these 
and other forms of friction and waste, and obtain the best results 
with the least expenditure of energy. To meet these demands well, 
he should possess an acquaintance with the order of development 
and laws of growth and action of the physical, mental, and moral 
powers; the relative importance and position of the several 
branches of study; the principles underlying methods, so as to 
determine the relative value of diverse methods; the relation of 
physical conditions to health, study, and discipline; the fitness of 
competing text-books and all the appliances necessary in the prac- 
tical work of the school-room. Another has said that to be properly 
furnished for the duties of a superintendent, one needs to possess 
“an exhaustive acquaintance with the literature of education, filled 
at present with the fruits of intense activity of master minds, and 
the sagacity to actualize all its golden suggestions in the school.” 
Such, in brief, are some of the professional qualifications which, 
added to the ripest scholarship, are demanded for this, perhaps 
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the most important and responsible position in our public-school 
system. 

The nature, extent, relative position, and methods of instruction in 
didactics in this University have been determined, with the view of 
fitting, as far as practicable, such of our alumni as engage in teach- 
ing, for the work indicated above. 

The following is a syllabus of our course of study, arranged more 
in its logical than in the chronological order pursued : — 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN DIDACTICS, 


A. History of Education. 
I. Writers : ~~ 
1. Bacon; 2. Milton; 3. Locke; 4. Rousseau; 5. Spencer. 
II. Practical educators : — 
1. The Jesuits; 2. Ascham; 3. Sturm; 4. Ratich; 5. Jacotot ; 6. Come- 
nius; 7. Basedow; 8. Pestalozzi; 9. Froebel ; 10, Willard; 11. Mann, 


B. National Systems of Education. 


I. The United States :— 

1. City systems ; 2. State systems; 3. The relation of the Federal gov- 
ernment to education. 
‘II. Other nations :— 

1. England; 2. France; 3. Germany. 


C. Practical Educational Topics. 


1. Illiteracy in the United States; 2. Relative rights of the State and 
the individual in regard to education; 3. Compulsory education ; 4. The 
high-school question ; 5. Industrial education; 6. Moral instruction in 
schools ; 7. The normal-school problem ; 8. Higher education of women ; 
g. Coeducation; 10. The kindergarten; 11. Oral instruction versus 
text-books ; 12. Gradation of schools; 13. Relation of psychology to 
didactics ; 14. Waste labor in education; 15. Object teaching, — its pur- 
pose and province ; 16. Tenure of office of teachers. 


D. School Economy. 


I. School organization : — 

1. Principles, aims, modes ; 2. Nature of a graded school; 3. Courses 
of study; 4. Reviews,—nature, value, frequency; 5. Examinations, — 
kinds, frequency; 6. Promotions,—plans, frequency; 7. Records and 
reports ; 8. Teachers’ meetings ; 9. Criticisms, — advantages, limitations, 
tendencies, and dangers in the graded system. 

II, School management : — 

1. Employments: (a) Study; (4) Recitation; (c) Recreation. 2. Gov- 
ernment: (2) Objects ; (4) Forces ; (¢) Principles ; (72) Methods. 3. Phys- 
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ical conditions: (a) Sites; (4) Ventilation ; (c) Light ; (@) Temperature ; 
(e) Exercise. 4. Moral culture: (2) Conditions ; (4) Limitations ; (¢) Objects ; 
(2) Methods. 

III. School supervision : — 

1. Ends, value, and modes of supervision. 2. The superintendent; 
(a) His qualifications ; (4) Duties ; (¢) His relations to teachers, pupils, 
parents ; discipline, course of study. 


E. Principles of Education. 


I. General statement :— 

1. The educator learns from the study of the child what and how to 
teach him. 2. It is what the child does that educates him. 

II. The being to be educated : — 

1. Ends of education: (@) To develop all the faculties of the child; 
(4) To develop them in harmony with one another ; (¢) To develop them 
with due regard to (@’) their proper order, (d’) relative importance, and (¢’) 
future employment. 2. Characteristics of faculties: (2) As developed, in 
mature mind; (4) As undeveloped, germs in child mind. 3. Develop- 
ment.of faculties : (@) Order of development ; (4) Periods of development ; 
(c) Laws of growth and action. 4. The faculties classified: (@) For 
purpose of culture: (@’) As to simultaneous cultivation ; (4’) As to their 
mutual relations ; (c’) With regard to branches taught ; (¢@) With regard to 
methods of teaching. 5. Motives: (@) Nature and use of motives ; (A) 
Motives, proper and improper; (c) Motives adapted to each period of 
development. 6. Habits: (a) Nature and strength of habit; (4) Kinds, — 
physical, intellectual, moral; (c) Forms, —active, passive ; (@) Conditions 
and laws of growth; (¢) Habits to be formed in relation to each class of 
faculties. 

III. Matter for exercise of learner’s powers :— 

1. The branches taught: (2) ‘The purpose and province of each; (4) 
Their distinctive characteristics ; (¢) The order of their study ; (d@) Their 
adaptation to purpose of culture ; (¢) Their relative importance ; (7) Demand 
for increase in number. 

IV. Methods of instruction : — 

1. Importance and utility of method. 2. Principles of method. 3. Tests 
of methods. 4. Principles of method applied: (@) To each class of facul- 
ties ; (6) To periods of development ; (c) To branches taught. 

V. The educator :— 

1. His functions: (a) To provide suitable materials ; (4) To stimulate 
pupils’ activity ; (¢) To direct and supervise pupil’s work ; (7) To guide him 
to the formation of right habits. 2. Qualifications: (@) Personal; (d) 
Scholastic ; (¢) Professional. 3. Motives. 4. Responsibilities. 

In this institution didactics is pursued during the senior colle- 
giate year as an elective study. 

First, It isa sentor study. The knowledge acquired in preceding 
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years contributes to the work in didactics. The collegiate seniors 
have a discipline and culture that enable them to grasp the principles 
and philosophy of education with comparative ease. As a historical 
fact, a large proportion of our own classes have had an experience of 
at least a year or two in teaching. This being the last year of study 
before entering permanently upon their chosen life-work, they eagerly 
seize upon every suggestion that will be of practical use in the school. 
room. Besides, they are at the same time pursuing the study of 
psychology, logic, and moral philosophy, — branches related so closely 
to didactics as to greatly assist in its study. 

Secondly, It is an elective study. Only such students as intend 
to teach are admitted into the class. It would be a serious embar- 
rassment if those desiring only general culture should be admitted. 
Asa result of this provision, it requires but little effort to maintain 
a spirit of zeal and earnest work. 

Thirdly. Didactics extends as a daily exercise through the entire 
school year, and includes about one hundred and seventy-five lec- 
tures, recitations, and exercises. 

The methods of instruction employed are : — 

First. Recitations from approved text-books, with familiar oral 
lectures and discussions, in which the members of the class partici- 
pate. 

Second. Lectures by the professor and other members of the 
faculty. 

Third. Wide and careful reading. 

Under the first method, including the lectures of the professor 
in charge, all the subjects are considered that are enumerated in the 
course of study under the two last general divisions, viz. : — 

D. School Economy ; and 

E. Principles of Education. 

About one hundred lectures and recitations are devoted to these 
topics. 

There has recently been inaugurated a brief course of lectures, by 
the president of the University and professors of the collegiate de- 
partment, upon the subjects or branches of instruction pertaining to 
their respective chairs. The importance, relative position, distinctive 


characteristics, and ends aimed at in teaching each branch in pub- 


lic schools are discussed in these lectures. 

The ends secured by these lectures are : — 

1. A more complete recognition by the University of the need 
and value of instruction in didactics. 

2. It unites the University more closely with the public schools 
of the State. 
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3. The University becomes a more important factor in State 
education. 

4. The students in didactics receive the benefit of the experience 
and observation of the collegiate faculty. 

Simultaneous with the above instruction in lectures and recitations, 
and occupying from one to two days of each week, the class is en- 
gaged in careful reading, under the direction and supervision of the 
professor. The subjects thus considered are embraced in the first 
three general divisions of the course of study, viz. : — 

A. History of Education. 

B. National Systems of Education. 

C. Practical Educational Topics. 

To illustrate the method pursued, we give in detail the directions: 
and references upon two of the subjects assigned. 


I. ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Questions to guide in reading. 


1. Does illiteracy exist ? 

2. Where does it exist? (a) Among colored or white population? 
(6) Among native or foreign population? (¢) In manufacturing or agri- 
cultural districts? (d) In what States? 

To what extent in each? 

Is the ratio of illiteracy to population increasing or diminishing ? 

Relation of illiteracy to labor. 

Relation of illiteracy to crime. 

Relation of illiteracy to pauperism. 

Relation of illiteracy to insanity. 

Causes of illiteracy. 
eferences : — 

Cyclopedia of Education. 

Census reports, 1840, 1850, 1860, 1870. 

Reports of Commissioner of Education, for 1870, 1871, 1872, 1877. 

Report of Massachusetts Board of Education, 1860. 

Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois, 1871-2. 


Cr? PP OT PT SSS 


RELATIVE RIGHTS OF THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL IN REGARD 
TO EDUCATION. 


II 


Questions. 


The right of the State to educate. 

The grounds of said right. 

The duty of the State to educate. 

Should public education be on a religious basis, or wholly secular? 
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5. Should it include only elementary, or may it embrace the higher 
education? 
6. Should it include technical and professional instruction ? 


References. 

1. Cyclopedia of Education. 

2. Year-Book of Education, 1878. 

3. Proceedings of National Educational Association, for 1870, 1873, 

1876. 

4. Reports of the Commissioner of Education for 1867-8, 1876. 
.s. Address of Bishop McQuaid. 

6. Reply to McQuaid by F. E. Abbott. 

7. Review of Abbott. Catholic Quarterly Review, Vol. II. 

8. Zhe National Teacher, 1874. 

g. Proceedings of the American Institute of Instruction, 1860. 
10. Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois, 1861 
11. Mew Englander, May, 1878. 

12. North American Review, October, 1875. 


13. Report of Board of Education, Connecticut, 1880. 


Not only the few hundreds of volumes in the teachers’ library, but 
the whole University library is laid under contribution, and by means 
of the copious indexes provided, students can pursue their investiga- 
tions beyond the references given. The subjects and references are 
constantly undergoing revision, as new books and periodicals are 
added to the library, and new questions arise in educational progress. 
The members of the class read with note-books and pencils in hand, 
and the recitation hour of one day in each week is occupied in hear- 
ing their reports of progress made, with discussions thereon by the 
class, and the results are corrected and supplemented by the pro- 
fessor whenever there is need of it. It will be perceived that the 
above plan of reading is systematic in method, definite in aim, and 
economizes the time of the student. 

The ends obtained by this exercise in general reading are : — 

1, The class becomes acquainted with the best thoughts of lead- 
ing educators and statesmen upon educational subjects. 

2. They become familiar with educational history and literature. 


3. Such reading enlarges and broadens their professional knowl- 
edge. 

4. They learn the sources of information upon educational topics. 

5. They form habits of wide and careful reading. 

6. It intensifies their interest in the recitations and lectures given. 


7. The class leaves the University as near as practicable abreast 
with living educational questions. 
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For the above reasons it is believed that this method is more profit- 
able for the students than if the subjects considered were presented 
in the form of lectures. 

In order to show the appreciation of this instruction by the grad- 
uates of the University after subsequent experience in the school, 
the following is submitted :— 

Superintendent S writes: “I attribute whatever of success I 
may have achieved since leaving the University to the theory and 
practice I there and then learned, and afterwards tested.” 

Superintendent G writes: “To the young teacher, this 
course or a similar one is indispensable. It supplies what would 
require years of experience, and perhaps many failures to obtain.” 

Principal S writes: “In all the school work that I have done, 
I have found that the plan had been formed in my normal instruc- 
tion, which needed only to be developed by experience.” 

Superintendent L writes: “I hold the normal instruction 
recived in the University in the highest esteem. The principles, 
hints, models, etc., given, serve as guides, and enable the wide-awake 
teacher to solve all the problems that may arise.” 

Since 1875, there have been enrolled in the eight classes in didactics 
(including the present) one hundred and thirty-seven students, an 
average of over one half the number in the successive senior classes, 

Their scholastic and professional fitness for their work at graduation 
is indicated by the relatively high positions in the schools they have 
secured and retained. Add to this the fact, as stated in the last 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, that the num- 
ber of principals and superintendents educated at the State Univer- 
sity “exceeds the number from all the other colleges and universi- 
ties in Iowa,” and an estimate may be formed of the relative value 
of the University as a factor in the educational work of the State. 
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THE BOSTON LATIN AND ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Tue new edifice of the Latin and English High Schools of Bostons 
dedicated on the 22d of February, is the largest and most expensive 
school building in America, if not in the world. At our present writing, we 
have no knowledge of one larger or more elaborate in its plans, and more 
complete in its architectural, sanitary, and educational provisions. As its 
erection marks a new departure in school-house designs in America, it may 
be well for our readers to have a brief outline of its construction and equip- 
ments. 

The building is centrally located, quadrangular, covering about 75,000 
square feet of land, the entire length being three hundred and thirty-nine 
feet and the width two hundred and twenty feet, with two hollow squares in 
the centre. It is built of brick with stone facings and ornaments, con- 
structed in the modern renaissance style. Above the basement there are 
three stories, and the building is so constructed that each room is fire-proofs 
The school-rooms are separated by brick walls; the corridors are laid on 
brick arches, and the staircases are of iron. There are in all fifty-six 
rooms. ‘The accommodations to be used in common by the two schools 
are the drill-hall upon the street level, one hundred and thirty feet long by 
sixty wide. The floor, of heavy plank, tightly calked, is laid upon solid 
concrete, and is firm as rock. The whole battalion can be accommodated. 
The gymnasium above is of the same dimensions, and is a new feature in 
both schools. Connected with these halls are the armory-rooms. There is 
an exhibition hall, eighty-two by sixty-two, for each school, so arranged as 
to furnish a seating capacity of 1,250. 

The easterly half, facing Montgomery Street, is occupied by the English 
High School, a transverse corridor connecting the two; whilst the recita- 
tion-rooms, twenty-four in number, for each school, are reached by longitu- 
dinal corridors running north and south. Besides having a drill-hall and a 
gymnasium in common, the arrangements of the other apartments are as 
nearly alike for the two schools as is consistent with the difference of aim 
in their instruction. 


THE THREE FLOORS, 


The main entrance of the Latin School is on Warren Avenue. On 
either side of this, after entering the building, one sees a mural tablet bear- 
ing the names of those graduates of the school who fought in the war for 
the Union and returned to enjoy the fruits of their patriotism ; whilst upon 
a shield held by their a/ma mater are inscribed the names of her dead 
heroes. ‘This beautiful statue, executed by Greenough, stands at the 
junction of the transverse with the long corridors, directly opposite the 
main entrance. 

On either side of the transverse corridor, on the first floor, are the 
following apartments: The janitor’s room; a reception-room for parents 
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and other visitors ; a teachers’ room, answering to the faculty-room in a 
university ; a head-master’s room, and a school library. These rooms are 
furnished with every modern convenience, the reception-rooms being in 
direct communication, through call-bells, with every teacher’s room in the 
building. On the same floor, at the northerly end of the building, is the 
drill-hall of the High and Latin School battalion, —a hall one hundred and 
thirty feet long by fifty-eight feet wide, — and affording accommodations for 
athousand guns. This drill-hall has a spacious balcony, from which the 
evolutions of the battalion may be seen. Above this, and corresponding 
in dimensions, is the gymnasium, not yet fitted with apparatus. 

On the second floor, and leading from the transverse corridor, are the 
janitor’s bedroom, kitchen, and parlor, and a large lecture-room, accommo- 
dating nearly two hundred students, and opening into a cabinet of natural 
history, from which the lecturer on zodlogy or botany may take the speci- 
mens with which to illustrate his lecture. On the same floor, but leading 
from the long corridor, is a laboratory for the study of physics and chemistry. 

On the third floor we find the drawing-rooms and exhibition halls of the 
two schools. The latter have seats for over eight hundred persons in each 
hall, besides a broad platform which can accommodate many more. 


THE RECITATION-ROOMS., 


These average twenty-five feet by thirty, are provided with thirty-six desks 
of modern style with ‘‘ Best Ink Wells ” (Albee’s patent), and a neat book- 
case opposite the teacher’s desk, unless he prefers its room to its presence. 
The edifice is heated by steam boilers, of which there are eight, and the fur- 
nace under each consumes a ton of coal each cold day; their average con- 
sumption is half a ton, or four tons in the aggregate per day. Near by is 
the electric apparatus that controls and regulates every clock in the house, 
its battery-room having some two hundred cells. Each room is not heated 
directly from the furnace, but by the process of indirect radiation, the pure 
air from outside becoming heated by passing over coils of heated wire, —a 
process which eliminates the possibility of a particle of coal gas finding its 
way into the school-room, ‘There are, besides, ventilators above and below, 
which, as is proved by the simple experiment of holding a handkerchief 
before them, draw away the impure air. In addition to these devices there 
are top-lights over the windows, which can be opened or closed at pleasure. 
Each room is provided with an electric clock, and with eighteen closets 
about three feet high, which are partitioned off for the boys’ hats and coats. 
Coat-stands are also placed in the long corridors to receive wet clothing for 
drying. 

The total cost of the land — 89,000 feet — was $280,000, and the cost 
of the building to date is $820,000, making a total of $1,100,000, As a 
sequel to this outline and engraving of the building, we shall publish in 
the next number of Epucation a history of the Boston Latin School, 
founded in 1635, and of the English High School, established in 1821, 
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REPORTS. 


[Nore. It is intended to present in these Reports condensed summaries of any new of 
interesting matter in the leading philological, pedagogical, and scientific magazines in Ger- 
many, France, and England. It was found impossible to arrange for exchanges in season 
to carry out the plan for this number, but such matter as could be gathered from the Eng. 
lish, and the few foreign magazines at hand, is subjoined, and particularly from the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology.” 


ARCH ZOLOGY. 


A caTACoMB has been discovered outside of the Porta San Pancrazio. It 
extends under the Via Aurelia towards the Villa Pamphily Doria. Several 
frescos adorn it. It is of the time of Bishop Julius I., A. D. 341-352. 

Some frescos of the school of Raphael, discovered behind the apse of the 
church of St. Rocco in Frascati, have been ordered to be restored. 

An almost perfect house has been lately disentombed at Pompeii. It is 
probably the best preserved of all the Roman houses yet discovered. It 
may help to reconcile Vitruvius’s description of a Roman house with the 
remains hitherto found at Pompeii. ‘This newly discovered house has two 
atria and a very spacious feristy/e, in the middle of which there is as usual 
an ornamental fountain. There is a complete bath, which must assist in 
clearing up some of the doubtful points concerning the arrangement of 
Roman baths. The paintings in the interior are in a good state of preserva- 
tion, and will certainly shed much light on the condition of painting among 
the Romans at this time. An exquisite bronze Faun was found in the 
course of excavating. It is a statuette, and was the ornament of a fountain. 
It forms one of the group of the celebrated Narcissus, Dancing Faun, and 
Silenus. 

There have recently been discovered in the vicinity of Herculaneum the 
ruins of immense ¢Aerme@ and various other edifices adjoining. ‘They are 
still covered by more than thirty feet of volcanic matter from Vesuvius, and 
about eighteen feet of lava of 1631. As soon as permission can be obtained, 
excavations will be begun on a large scale, and it is expected that many valu- 
able objects will be found, for the part of the building uncovered proves that 
it belongs to the best period of Roman art. 

It may be of interest to know that shortly there is to be published in 
Naples a popular illustrated archxological review, entitled ‘“ Pompeii.” 
This paper will announce the discoveries made at Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
etc., besides containing articles on archeology. 

Hiibner gives an account in the ‘** Archdologische Zeitung” of the bust of 
Seneca which is in the Berlin Museum, as part of a double Hermes repre- 
senting Seneca and Socrates. Comparetti asserted that this bust represented 
Lucius Piso, Cicero’s enemy. Mommsen criticises this statement. Momm- 
sen thinks that the existence of other copies of this head, one with a laurel 
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wreath and the long beard (which was banished from polite society in the 
time of Cicero), ought to disprove Comparetti’s theory. 

In the same magazine, Michaelis examines all the inscriptions attributing 
the Medicean Venus to the Athenian Cleomenes, son of Apollodorus. 
Mommsen considers them all to be forgeries. There was no inscription 
until the statue began to be very much admired ; then Episcopus, about 1675, 
revealed the following : — 


Kheourrns ’Aoddio8agov ’AMnvaios étoiet. 


This inscription was formerly under the statue, but has disappeared ; it is, 
however, fortunately preserved by a cast taken for Louis XIV., preserved in 
the Louvre. ‘The inscription now on the pedestal at Florence is plainly a 
copy of the other. 

In the report on the excavations at Olympia is a summary of the things 
discovered during the four winters, 1875-1879, that the work was carried 
on: 1,328 sculptures ; 7,464 bronzes ; 2,094 terra-cottas ; 696 inscriptions ; 
and 3,035 coins. During the four years, the Palastra was uncovered, the 
large gymnasium, and portions of the Megarian treasure-house. 

One of the most interesting and important discoveries was the foot of 
the Praxitelean Hermes, and the head of the child Dionysus belonging to the 
figure held by the Praxitelean Hermes. Dr. Charles Waldstein contributes 
an important paper to the “ Archdologische Zeitung,” Vol. XXXVIIL., 
under the title ‘“ Praxiteles and the Hermes, with the Dionysus child, from 
the Heraion of Olympia,” the object of which is a defence of the ascription 
of this masterpiece of statuary to He Praxiteles. 

The Cesnola Collection. —The committee appointed to investigate the 
charges made against the art-work of Gen. di Cesnola have, after a careful 
investigation, aided by the testimony of experts, unanimously dismissed the 
charges as unfounded. The charges relate to seven objects in stone: 
(1) statue of a priest ; (2) two sphinxes back to back ; (3) statuette of a mans 
(4) statuette of a man; (5) statuette of Venus; (6) statuette of a man; 
(7) statuette of a man sitting ; and (8) to the bronzes, that they were covered 
with a false patina after they were cleaned. The most interesting object 
examined was the statuette of Venus. It was claimed that the mirror in 
the left hand was added to it in 1879, for the purpose of making it represent 
Venus, and of sustaining the theory that the worship of Venus was continued 
in Golgoi in Greek times. ‘The examination leaves no doubt that the mirror 
and the surrounding parts were cut at the same time and by the same hand 
that wrought the entire statuette. Besides, the collection has ample illus- 
tration of the Greek worship of Aphrodite at Golgoi. 

The long-disputed question as to the existence of a pre-Hamitic popula- 
tion in the valley of the Nile has finally been set at rest by the unequivocal 
evidence afforded by the recent archeological and lithological researches of 
Prof. Haynes, of Boston, and of Dr. Mook. Prof. Haynes, during the winter 


of 1877-8, made a thorough search in the valley of the Nile for evidences 
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of a “stone age.” Near Cairo he found an extensive workshop of flint 
implements (aée/iers). Around Luxor the search was continued, and was 
rewarded by the discovery of palzolithic axes of the true type of St. Acheul, 
together with a most extensive series of all the usual implements —e. g., 
jasper implements representing spear and arrow heads, saws, knives, and 
fire-flints —that are found in other countries where the “stone age”’ is re- 
garded as established. The existence of a/e/iers in portions of the desert 
now entirely uninhabitable, leads to the conclusion that different climatal 
and terrestrial conditions must have prevailed in those regions from those 
at the present time, and that in recent geological times this desert land 
must have been covered with luxurious vegetation. The chronological cor- 
relation of these finds with similar finds in Europe is a problem of great 
scientific importance, since it will help to determine whether the “ stone 
age” of Europe is in advance of or posterior to the “stone age” in Africa, 
The very valuable collection made by Prof. Haynes around Luxor, and in 
the bottom of the wadys leading from the mountains to the banks of the 
river, I have had an opportunity to examine, and his discoveries are 
beyond a doubt of great importance. ‘Those interested in this subject 
should consult an article in the “ Popular Science Monthly,” for April, 1879, 
and also an article in the forthcoming volume of the ‘*‘ Memoirs of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences,” by Prof. Haynes. 


PHILOLOGY, 


H. Flach, in a paper on “ The Date of the Composition of the Tenth 
Eclogue of Vergil,” contributed to the ‘* Neue Jahrbiicher” (pp. 791-798), 
finds evidence in the allusions to Gallus for assuming a date earlier by three 
to five years (B. C. 42) for its composition. From the reading of the first 
line (extremum), critics have regarded this as the last written of the Eclogues. 
Flach thinks that Vergil subsequently placed this at the end of the collection 
of Eclogues, because it possessed but little interest. 

Mommsen discusses in ** Hermes” (p. 103) Horace’s “ Letters of Litera- 
ture” (Ep. 11). Mommsen fixes the date of the first epistle in year B. C. 
13 ; of the second, B. C. 19-18. The date of No. 3 (ad Pisones) remains 
uncertain. 

In the same number, Mommsen has an article on Portia, the wife of M. 
Brutus, the friend of Cicero. Her first husband, Bibulus, died B. C. 48, 
leaving at least two sons by Portia. One was studying in Athens, B. C. 45, 
and was therefore born about B. C. 63. Her mother Portia must therefore 
have been born about B. C. 80. But Cato Uticensis, the reputed father of 
Portia, was born B. C. 95, only about fourteen or fifteen years before. 
Appian alone makes her the sister of Cato Uticensis. Mommsen quotes 
Shakespeare as the most potent repository of the mistaken tradition, and 
assumes a wilful falsification on the part of the authority from which Plutarch 
drew his data. 

Prof. Hagen, of Bern, has discovered in a Bernese manuscript of the tenth 
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century a hitherto unknown epigram of the Emperor Augustus. The greater 
part of the epigram is written in Tironian notes (stenographic characters), 
and according to Prof. Hagen runs as follows : — 


OCTAVIANI AUGUSTI. 


Convive! Tetricas hodie secludite curas ! 

Ne maculent niveum nubila corda diem! 

Omnia sollicita pellantur murmura mentis 

Ut vacet indomitum pectus amicitia. 

Non semper gaudere licet: fugit hora! Jocemur! 
Difficile est Fatis subripuisse diem. 


A collection of epigrams by Augustus is mentioned in his biography by 
Suetonius, Cap. 85 (/xtat alter aque modicus epigrammatum que fere tem- 
pore balinei meditabatur), and by Martial, Epigr. xi., 21. 

Lohmann, in an article to the “ Anglia” on “The Omission of the English 
Relative Pronoun,” shows that the omission in Anglo-Saxon was chiefly 
restricted to the subject; after the Norman Conquest the omission was 
more frequent. Examples from Chaucer are cited to support this view. 
The ellipsis was favored by the common form of the pronoun and conjunc- 
tion that, which usurped the place of the relative #e (the). A careful exami- 
nation of Shakespeare’s language shows that the accusative of the relative is 
more frequently omitted, and that ¢a¢, and not the relative derived from 
the interrogative, is the pronoun omitted. In Bacon and in the later lan- 
guage the ellipsis, especially of the nominative, is much less frequent, while 
some writers declare themselves against its omission in the accusative. Loh- 
mann rightly agrees with Abbott that “zat, when an object, may be omitted, 
wherever the antecedent and subject of the relative sentence are brought 
into juxtaposition by the omission.” 


HISTORY. 


Prof. Hodkin has performed a real service for historical students by writ- 
ing up, in the light of modern scholarship, the period in the history of the 
Roman Empire extending from about A. D. 376 to 476. The events pre- 
ceding the so-called fall of the Empire are well described, and the relation 
of events well brought out. Hitherto Gibbon, if we except the excellent 
essays of Prof. Seeley, was the only authority in English for this period. 
How the Western Empire fell to pieces, that is, came under the rule 
of barbarians ; that the so-called “fall”? was not caused by invasion but by 
mutiny ; why the assaults of the Gothic nations were made on the Western 
Empire and not on the Eastern, — are well narrated in this book. It is impor- 
tant for medieval history to remember that the Empire had a shadowy exist- 
ence in the West for more than three hundred years longer. This book 
not only shows that the barbarians took and governed the provinces because 
they were stronger than the Romans, but it attempts to answer the much 
more important question, why Rome, which had since Casar’s time success- 
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fully resisted the Germans’ attack, now become weaker than the barbarians. 
The growth and increased strength of the barbarians since the campaign 
of Casar across the Rhine are made plain; the causes for the weakness of 
the Empire — slavery, serfdom, the financial mismanagement, the decay of the 
provincial towns, the depopulation of Italy and the provinces, and _partic- 
ularly the destruction of the middle class, which rendered it impossible to 
keep a native army on foot, or to furnish the means of paying the barbarian 
Jederati — are set forth with remarkable clearness. Hence the ultimate cause 
of the so-called fall of the Western Empire was the decrease in population, 
which with rare exceptions had been continuous since the time of the Han- 
nibalic wars, and the consequent decay of material prosperity. In addition 
to these economical causes, Prof. Hodkin speaks of the foundation of Con- 
stantinople and the growth of Christianity as hastening the disruption of 
the Empire. 


Bertolletti (“‘ Francesco Cencie la sua Famiglia ’’) attempts to narrate the 
famous story of Beatrice Cenci, and he makes out a very different one from 
that which Shelley used, or from that which has for generations been gen- 
erally accepted. The celebrated picture, as is well known, hanging in the 
Barberini Gallery, is catalogued as a portrait of Beatrice Cenci, by Guido 
Reni. Bertolletti proves that the picture was never intended to represent 
Beatrice Cenci, and was in truth painted long after her death. Bertolletti also 
shows, from the records in the Pontifical Treasury, that Guido never painted 
in Rome before the death of Beatrice in 1599. Further, the catalogue of 
the Barberini Gallery for 1604, and again for 1623, makes no mention of any 
portrait of Beatrice, or of any work by Guido Reni. Bertolletti believes 
that the portrait was painted by Paolo Veronese. Bertolletti may be an 
excellent historical inyestigator, but as an art critic he is not on his own 
ground. Whoever compares this celebrated picture with the fresco in the 
church of St. Gregory, painted by Guido to rival that by Domenichino on 
the opposite wall, and recognizes the well-known face, head-dress, and dra- 
pery in one of the figures looking at St. Andrew, must be convinced that the 
portrait was painted by no hand save Guido Reni’s, 


SCIENTIFIC, 


The Photophone.—In 1843, Mr. Grove, the inventor of the battery bearing 
his name, gave a series of lectures at the London Institution on the ‘‘ Corre- 
lation of the Physical Forces.” In these lectures he brought to public notice 
the various methods by means of which a particular force could be changed 
into, or appear as, very different kinds of force. Thus, chemical force was 
converted into heat, light, or electricity. Without recapitulating Mr. Grove’s 
experiments, it will suffice to state that the various physical forces could be 
exchanged for each other with ease and certainty. From the above date to 
the present time, physicists have devoted a great deal of attention to this 
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exchange of forces; and their experiments have led to interesting and valua- 
ble results. 

In an indirect manner the Photophone illustrates this curious transmuta- 
tion of force ; namely, of light (or perhaps heat) into sound. The principle 
on which this instrument depends may be stated simply as follows: Elec- 
tricity passes through different bodies with different degrees of ease. 
Further, the same body at different temperatures offers an impediment or 
resistance to an electric current of variable amount. Selenium is a body 
which allows of considerable differences of resistance under changes of 
temperature. It may be well to say that selenium is an elementary sub- 
stance, closely resembling, in many of its properties, common sulphur. Mr. 
Graham Bell made the observation that light as well as heat changed the 
resistance of selenium to an electric current, and the photophone was the 
outcome. The instrument may be briefly described thus: A powerful beam 
of light is converged by means of a lens on a polished plate, which plate is 
sufficiently thin to vibrate under the influence of the voice. The beam of 
light after its reception on the plate is 7c/ected to a kind of pile made up of 
selenium and mica, this selenium pile being at a very considerable distance : 
in one experiment it was two hundred and thirty-three yards. The sele- 
nium pile was made a part of an electre circuit, a battery and telephone being 
the other part. Any change in this circuit would produce motion in the 
vibrating plate of the telephone. 

Mr. Bell discovered that when light fell on a piece of selenium its resist- 
ance to the current was diminished ; in other words, more current would pass. 
Now, when the polished plate, spoken of above, is at resf, it sends all the 
light it is capable of sending to the selenium pile. If, however, the plate is 
made to vibrate it no longer remains flat, and thus reflects a quantity of light 
in various directions, consequently /ss light reaches the pile. Its resistance 
therefore increases, less current passes, and the telephone plate moves. It 
only remains to add that every change in the voice produces a proportional 
change in the resistance, and hence the articulation is reproduced on the 
telephone plate. Finally, referring to the exchange of forces, the sound 
of the voice is changed into mo/ar motion in the polished plate ; this motion, 
through the agency of a beam of light, is converted into molecular motion in 
the selenium pile ; and lastly this molecular motion, by the aid of electricity 
and magnetism, is changed back again into mo/ar motion in the telephone 
plate, and this molar motion is converted into sound. 

Thus the chain is completed ; we end where we began: and though this 
result is so simply stated, the intimate relations thus brought to view will 
pobably engage the attention of thinking men for many years to come. 

New Thermopile. — Prof. S. P. Langley, the well-known solar physicist, has 


lately brought out a new instrument for detecting and measuring minute 
quantities of heat, which far exceeds in delicacy the thermopile of Melloui. 
In 1871, Dr. Siemens employed the same principle to measure changes of 
temperature in places where an ordinary thermometer would be inapplicable, 
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but Dr. Siemens did not endeavor to detect such small changes as Prof. 
Langley contemplates. This instrument depends on a change of resistance 
in a conductor, produced by a change in temperature, as explained in the 
preceding paragraph. A galvanometer is constructed having two coils of 
wire instead of one. Two currents of electricity of exactly equal strength 
are sent through the coils in offosite directions, so that the magnetic needle, 
acted on by two equal and opposite forces, remains at rest (zero). 

Prof. Langley allows the current which passes through ove coil to pass, 
in its course, through some strips of steel z's inch wide and gy inch thick. 
On heating or cooling these strips the resistance is either increased or dimin- 
ished, and consequently the balance of forces is destroyed ; thus causing the 
needle to move in the direction of the greater force. ‘The instrument is from 
ten to thirty times more delicate than the thermopile, and what is even 
more important, is far more rapid in its action, It will indicate a change 
of temperature of s5j55 part of a degree Fahrenheit. Mounted in a 
reflecting telescope, it indicated the heat from a man or other animal ina 
field many yards distant. 

Fupiter. — According to Prof. Schmidt (in ‘ Popular Science Review,” 
London), the great red spot which made its appearance on the surface of 
Jupiter, just south of the equatorial belt, in 1878, has faded in color and is 
not as vivid as during the last year, although no apparent change in size has 
occurred. Observations have been made by Messrs. Schmidt, Williams, 
Elyer, Deming, and Christie, upon the black spots which made their appear- 
ance in the northern hemisphere of the planet about the middle of October, 
1880. Some of these black spots move slower than the white equatorial 
spots. Following the great red spot there are a grayish spot and a white 
streak, moving at the same rate as the red spot. It is inferred that the varia- 
tion in velocity of the spots affects the belts of Jupiter as a whole. 


Wm. Crooks’s experiments on heat conduction in highly rarefied air, as 
detailed in the “ Chemical News” (Dec. 23, 1880), are of interest :— 

An accurate thermometer was enclosed in a 14-inch glass globe, the bulb 
of the thermometer being in the centre, and the stem being enclosed in 
the tube leading from the glass globe to the pump. Experiments were tried 
in two ways : — 

(1.) The glass globe (at various exhaustions) was immersed in nearly 
boiling water, and when the temperature was stationary it was taken out, 
wiped dry, and allowed to cool in the air, the number of seconds occupied 
for each sink of 5° being noted. 

(2.) The globe was first brought to a uniform temperature in a vessel of 
water at 25°, and was then suddenly plunged into a large vessel of water at 
65°. The bulk of hot water was such that the temperature remained sensi- 
bly the same during the continuance of each experiment. The number of 
seconds required for the thermometer to rise from 25° to 50° was registered 
as in the first case. It was found that the second form of experiment gave 
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the most uniform results ; the method of cooling being less accurate, owing 
to currents of air in the room, etc. 

There are two ways in which heat can get from the glass globe to the 
thermometer: (1) by radiation across the intervening space; (2) by com- 
municating an increase of motion to the molecules of the gas, which carry it 
to the thermometer. 

The tabulated experiments show that there is a notable fall, a reduction 
of pressure from five to two millionths of an atmosphere, producing twice as 
much fall in the rate as obtained by the whole exhaustion from seven hun- 
dred and sixty millions to one million. 

We may legitimately infer that each additional diminution of a millionth 
would produce a still greater retardation of cooling ; so that in such vacua as 
exist in planetary spaces the loss of heat — which in that case would only 
take place by radiation — would be exceedingly slow. 


Dr. M. Strumpf, in Biedermann’s Central-Blatt fiir Agrikultur-Chemie (Heft 
6, 1880), reaches some interesting conclusions in regard to chemical change 
of starch on exposure to steam at a high pressure. A heat of 140° to 150° 
C., and consequent pressure of 3} to 43 atmospheres, convert 71 per cent of 
starch into glucose. 

The author considers that with the aid of one to two parts of acid per 
thousand, saccharification may be carried so far as to render the use of malt 
unnecessary. 

The Question of Fogs.— The London “ Journal of Science ” for December, 
1880, the ‘* Chemical News,” Dec. 31, 1880, the “ Popular Science Review,” 
London, January, 1881, and the first number of the “ Lancet” for 1881, 
have each interesting papers upon this subject. The yellow or black fogs 
of London are those discussed in each of these journals. Scientists differ 
in opinion with regard to the nature of these fogs. All agree that they are 
the result of the extensive combustion of coal. The simplest hypothesis 
regarding the obscuration of light by these fogs is that they are caused by 
the minutely divided carbon particles evolved from our coal fires. This 
theory was advanced by Dr. Alfred Carpenter, a recent correspondent of 
the London “‘Times.” That this is a false view may be proved by pass- 
ing the foggy atmosphere through a cotton-wool filter by means of an 
aspirator. 

The best explanation of the nature of these fogs, and one not generally 
known to the public, is that given by Prof. Frankland. It is based upon 
a series of experiments made by this chemist, from which he deduces the 
following conclusions: “ From our manufactories and domestic fires, vast 
aggregate quantities of coal-tar and paraffine oil are daily distilled into the 
atmosphere, and condensing upon or attaching themselves to the watery 
spherules of fog or cloud, must of necessity coat the latter with an oily film, 
which would retard the evaporation of the water, and the consequent satura- 
tion of the interstitial air.” Dr. Frankland thus accounts for the frequency 
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and persistency of the fogs in large towns, and their irritating effect upon the 
air-passages. 

The effect of drainage upon these fogs has been discussed, and Mr. G. J, 
Symons claims that fogs are due to a wet soil. Instances are given of the 
cessation of fogs upon proper drainage. As a remedy, it has been suggested 
that an inrush of air from surrounding districts be caused by huge exhausting 
fans placed at the outlets of sewers. ‘Smoke consumption ” has been sug- 
gested as a remedy, but this would not freethe atmosphere of the deleterious 
materials mentioned by Dr. Frankland. The best of all suggestions seems 
to be that of using gas as fuel. Mr. W. D. S. Moncrieff shows that the yearly 
value of the London smoke now lost amounts to £2,125,000. 





To the Editor of Education : 

Dear Sir, — A few words from me are necessary to explain how it is that 
the lecture by Prof. Seeley now appears in your columns. When it was de- 
livered by Prof. Seeley, it seemed to me so admirable that, as the lecturer de- 
clined to publish it, I got his permission to keep a copy of it. I recently 
reminded him that I had this copy, and expressed a strong wish to send it 
to you ; and at length obtained leave to do so on condition that I stated, by 
way of preface, the circumstances of publication, and made it clear that the 
lecture was revived by me, and not by its author. It is indeed entirely in 
compliance with my wishes that the lecture now appears, and also that it 
appears with little alteration. I am very glad I have to state these facts, as, 
if I am not much mistaken, your readers will agree with me that I have done 
them a great service. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. H. Quick, 


LonpDoN, ENGLAND, Dec. 28, 1880, 








